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FACT AND COMM ERT 





T’S an interesting fact, perhaps significant of the 
| Pate: that today, August 15th, down South in 
Greenville, South Carolina, their No. 3 upholstery 
plant is being established by Brooks Brothers. No, 1 

plant is in Philadelphia; No. 2, 
ESTABLISHMENT OF known as the Southern Pile Fab- 
A New MILi ric Company, was established in 
Marks Procress oF 1928 at Greenville, and now they 
An OLp CoNcERN are opening the third plant in the 
same town. 

As a boy, back in 1887, I knew George Brooks, 
the grandfather of the present generation—John W. 
H. Brooks, president of the company, Marshall A. 
Brooks, treasurer, and Lloyd Brooks, sales manager. 
The grandfather died in 1887, and Henry Brooks, his 
son, was an indefatigable factor in the Philadelphia 
trade making everything that was made by the leaders 
at that time. 

George Brooks was one of the earliest pioneers in 
the manufacture of upholstery fabrics having started 
in 1865. The late Robert Lewis used to say: “I re- 
member very well when George Brooks began on 
jacquards. Up to that time the upholstery manufac- 





turers seldom attempted anything more ambitious than 
imitation hair cloth or two-shuttle stutt with black 
and yellow filling against contrasting warps. I re- 
member that Mr. Brooks first tried out his jacquard 
experiments on a carpet loom but it wasn’t practical 
and he was six months working his way out.” 

In the beginning he had only three crude hand- 
looms in a primitive one-story mill at 55th Street and 
Wyalusing Avenue, and made only rep-terries of 
worsted and cottons ; later he added hair-cloth ; twenty 
years later, chenille goods, tapestries, brocades, Gobe- 
lins, and damasks, and by 1890 he had a hundred 
looms. 

Upon his death his son Henry Brooks became 
the leading spirit and gave valuable tutelage to the 
sons that eventually succeeded him. They made 
everything needed by the trade, and while still No. 1 
mill is located in Philadelphia and produces the’ higher 
grade goods, the Greenville products are active factors 
in their business. 

The stories of such concerns as Brooks Bros. are 
so linked up with the story of the decorative industry 
that in chronicling their changes and progression onc 
is also’ chronicling the progress of the trade. 


Table of Contents will be found on second preceding page. 
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HE recently formed organization known as the 
Sloane-Blabon Corporation, and representing the 


merger of the W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., the George W. ° 


Blabon Co., and the floor coverings division of the Cer- 
tainteed Products Corporation, is 
of importance to the decorative 
trade. 

The Sloanes will undoubted- 
ly contribute to this amalgamation of hard-surface 
floor-covering interests an artistic spirit that will be in 
close sympathy with the standards of the decorators 
who have not been sufficiently interested heretofore in 
linoleums and similar materials. 


AN IMPORTANT 


MERGER 


When we consider the wide field for logical adap- 
tation in tiling effects in various styles—lItalian, Span- 
ish, Mexican, even the primitive adobe—we perceive 
a tremendous field for the decorator in using these 
materials, not only in kitchens and bathrooms, but in 
solariums and halls, in fact, in any room of certain 
periods, presuming the patterns are right. And with 
the decorators leading the way, the retailers will soon 
follow the path designated. 


N interesting development in the wall paper field 
A was evident as a result of the Convention held 
last month at the Hotel Commodore. For the first 
time in the writer’s experience 
the wall paper showing at this 


WALL PAPER j 
annual event was given the con- 


REcoGNIzEeD As sideration in the public prints 


which is due to any exhibition of 
good design and coloring. In 
many of the metropolitan dailies space to a considera- 
ble extent with laudatory comment was given by 
writers competent to judge of things artistic. This 
attention leads one to believe that the popularity of 
wall paper has become firmly established so that the 
yearly display of new patterns has ceased to be mere- 
ly a trade event but is now a matter of public interest. 

As a matter of fact, the patterns shown this year 
surely deserved the consideration of anyone interested 
in the development of industrial design. The manu- 
facturers, keeping always in mind the purpose for 
which there designs were created, managed to achieve 
some very interesting and desirable combinations of 
nature motifs, geometrical and architectural frag- 
ments, 


An Art Propuct 


Now that wall paper is so emphatically to the fore 
we trust that the manufacturers will not let up in their 
campaign to exploit it, especially that part of their 
campaign which brings wall paper to the attention of 
the decorator. The decorator needs wall paper and 
the wall paper manufacturers need the prestige that 
decorators’ use will give to their product. 
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F COURSE, we all know that many a high church 

edifice is beautiful in color but it’s a fact also 
that there are many denominations that indulge the 
impression that beauty in a house of worship is an 
offense against the Lord and as 
a result these churches are posi- 
tively depressing with bad music 
and stodginess of service and 
gloom of surroundings. It 
seemed necessary to religious. 
mediation but the Reverend T. H. Tardrew, rector of 
St. John’s at Hull has undertaken something rather 
radical in its appeal, not so much to its followers as to 
the absentees. 


A DECORATIVE 
EXPERIMENT IN 


A CHURCH 


He’s endeavored to make his church more at- 
tractive and has renovated the pews and painted the 
wood-work green with soft cushions, choir stalls black, 
and the chancel gorgeous in vermilion, gold and white ; 
the pillars of the edifices are gray, the ceilings of the 
nave white, orange and green, rafters green to match 
the pews and the aisles covered with carpets of pre- 
dominating orange and white. 

We don’t know the results, but if Owen Young 
can increase the attendance of the old schoolhouse in 
Van Hornesville, N. Y., more than ten-fold by making 
the rooms more beautiful, so also Dr. Tardrew may 
find a similar experience and find in aesthetics a potent 
aid to theology. —C.R.C. 


UR own achievements are perhaps not a fit sub- 

ject for editorial comment. However, at the 
risk of violating the mandates of good taste, we do 
want to say a word about our Summer Drapery 
Classes, the fifth session of which 
has just closed and is described 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Five years ago, when we be- 
gan these classes, our idea was, not to make a mone- 
tary profit from the students’ tuition fees, but to offer 
what we believed was a needed service to the trade. 
We knew then, as we know now, that there are plenty 
of consumers for the more elaborate types of draperies, 
if they can find drapery workers competent to make 
them. We believed that there were already a number 
of workers in the field who would like to increase their 
practical knowledge. That our belief was justified is 
evidenced by the fact that 222 individuals have come 
to us during the five years from all over the United 
States, and have taken back to their home field inval- 
uable knowledge in the cutting, making and hanging 
of good draperies. 

It is our opinion that in the conducting of these 
classes we have contributed largely to the cause of 
efficient workmanship in the drapery field. We are 
proud of our achievement. J. B. H. 


Our DRAPERY 


CLASSES 








“Ah, but for art, you must go to Europe!” 
twaddle and unfortunately many of us believe it. 





We listen to such 


OUR INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


LET US WAKE UP TO THE FACT THAT WE ARE 
LEADERS, NOT TRAILERS IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


WONDER how long it’s going to be before the 

American public awakens to the fact that we are 
leaders in the industrial arts, not trailers, not follow- 
ers. 

When the Prince of Wales tells the English 
manufacturers that if they want the South American 
trade they will have to follow America’s leadership and 
its methods we are quick to believe that. Oh yes, in 
certain lines we are certainly leaders. Then the Prince 
of Wales explains that in South America a man gets 
up in the morning and his bath, shaving equipment, 
the breakfast food that he eats, the car that takes him 
to business, and the typewriters and office equipment 
and the movies at night are all American made, and we 
are not at all surprised. 

We build the Empire Building. 


If it were in’ England the architect would be 
knighted; if in France all the laborers would be 
awarded the decoration of the Legion of Honor. 


We complete the Panama Canal which the French 
abandoned. We build wonderful tunnels. We harness 
electricity, invent the lightning rod, the steamboat, the 
cotton gin, the screw propeller, telegraphy, sewing ma- 
chines, air brakes, typewriters, telephones, talking ma- 
chines, incandescent lamps, motion pictures, aero- 
planes. 


People say: “Oh yes, we admit all that, but in art 
it’s different. We have to go to Europe for our. Art.” 

What is there logical in the assumption that the 
making of something that appeals primarily to our 
esthetic sense is a mysterious something quite superior 
to the works of our great engineers and inventors? 
The whole thought springs from an Inferiority Com- 
plex and is totally unreasonable and the sooner we im- 


press that fact upon the American public the quicker 
we will divert to this country and to the American 
wholesalers and decorators the millions of dollars that 
are spent every year by the American tourist abroad. 

What Europe actually gives us is intelligent labor 
and above everything else cooperation and the main- 
tenance of certain privacy in the preparation of lines. 

I can mention ten or twelve men who go abroad 
every year to superintend the production of their im-+ 
ports. If they were compelled to buy only the things 
that Europe offered they would have had to go out of 
business years ago. 

I don’t withhold from the European producers 
the slightest iota of credit. They have background and 
experience, but for the American trade and the 
American market they need American guidance. 


Frequently the things that are European can be 
used in America in toto but in very many instances the 
American wholesaler has as much to do with the prep- 
aration of the fabrics, the styling and coloring, as the 
European, 

I concede to nobody a higher appreciation of the 
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Tourists return to this country with trunks full of things 
purchased abroad which they could have bought more 
advantageously at-home. 
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master work of the European after all, the standards 
that we follow are European standards. Many of the 
finest things in the market today are direct reproduc- 
tions of the older examples that have come down 
through the ayes; but in this era of competition our 
importers are called upon continually to produce new 
ideas, adaptations of old ideas, new in expression and 
color and full credit is due him for the charm of much 
that is imported. 

Every decorator and buyer owes it to his public 
to caution the American tourist against the lure of the 
foreign market. 

I traveled all over Japan four years ago. I saw 
nothing that couldn’t be had in New York. I toured 
Spain from Seville to Barcelona, from Madrid to 
Biarritz. There wasn’t a thing there that you couldn’t 
find in New York City. 

The tourist who has an idea that he can save 
money by buying his furnishings on his next trip to 
Europe will be simply flimflammed. 

The millionaire importing houses in this city have 
their men in Europe everlastingly combing the market 
and there’s nothing worth buying that isn’t bought and 
brought over to their big wholesale showrooms—not 
only the best in Europe but their own creations—things 
that are produced while they patiently stand over the 
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designer and the weaver and guide him in new de- 
velopments. 

I have been to the invitation exhibitions of new 
gowns at Poirets and I have looked in amazement at 
the French gowns shown the American buyer—the sort 
of things you would see in a Ziegfeld show or a George 
White production ; they all had to be altered according 
to the dictates of the trade buyers. 

The idea of the American tourist that he can do 
so much better abroad is a fallacy, a phase of Infer- 
iority Complex; and every retail dealer in America 
should everlastingly stress this fact. 

If a thing is good the American importers will get 


it. If it’s particularly good the probabilities are they 
helped to make it. 





HE second 1931 tournament of The Upholstery 

Trade Golf Association takes place at the Canoe 
Brook Country Club, Summit, N. J., on Monday and 
Tuesday, August 24th and 25th. As on former oc- 
casions the association offers an opportunity for guests 
of members to participate, the charge of $5.00 includ- 
ing participation in the dinner and in guest prizes. 
Further. particulars can be obtained from Edward R. 
Bennett, Secretary-Treasurer, c/o Fairclough & Gold, 
Inc., 220 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


A view of the sitting room in the Royal Suite at the Banff Springs Hotel. 
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REHABILITATED 
PROOFS < 


acme AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY’S URGENT 
TASK 


SPEAKER at a recent convention of furniture 

men drew an oratorical picture of the steel in- 
dustry comprising 543 “hot” mills, each mill repre- 
senting an investment of $175,000. 

“The total,” said he, “is approximately $100,- 
000,000. Add to this working capital of $37,500 for 
each mill, and the grand total becomes about $110,- 
000,000. 

“Operate these mills at 108 per cent capacity 
for a month on orders taken at prevailing prices, de- 
liver the best grade of sheets ever produced by the 
industry and write down. in the reddest of ink a net 
loss of $2,000,000. There you have a picture of the 
sheet metal industry of today.” 

He further quotes: “Speaking of a sheet steel 
plant representing an investment of approximately 
$2,000,000 . . . the loss for the month of March stands 
in red in excess of $18,000. Today the plant is closed. 
Not a wheel is turning; no fires are burning. The 
cost of shutting down was $8,000, but the saving for 
the month of April as compared with March will be 
at least $10,000.” 

These figures are quoted to show the condition 
of an industry where a buyer’s market and “pur- 
chasing profiteering” was forcing manufacturing 
plants inexorably towards a condition of bankruptcy. 

It is true that the figures quoted by the speaker 
had no definite relation to the business of the furni- 
ture manufacturers, under whose auspices he spoke, 
but point is given to the use of these figures in the 
Price Index of Furniture published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics which shows that 
furniture prices are at their low point for the last 
twelve years. This statement, accompanied by a chart, 
was used in newspaper advertising by both John 
Wanamaker, of New York and the Standard Furni- 
ture Co., of Seattle. The latter firm says: “It is our 
firm belief, based on a comprehensive study of mar- 
ket conditions, that these furniture prices cannot. and 
will not go any lower. The furniture manufacturers 
are losing money now .. .” 

But steel and furniture are not the only industries 
in this condition. In fact, the conditions described in 


the sheet steel industry have a very definite relation- 
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ship to the conditions that exist not only in the furni- 
ture manufacturing industry but in the drapery and 
upholstery fabric industry, and in many others where 
manufacturers have gradually been forced into a po- 
sition where not only profits but maintenance costs are 
being ignored in the struggle to keep the factory 
wheels in operation. | 

Throughout the past few months industries of all 
kinds and descriptions have been meeting in conven- 
tions and discussing ways and means of improving 
business. We can all imagine the speeches that have 
been delivered and the comments that have been made. 
They have probably run the regular routine of ordi- 
nary conventions—the traffic group, the credit group, 
the technical group, etc., etc., have participated and 
reported the result of their group decision—but the 
chances are that these same manufacturers who have 
contributed their best thought to these conventions 
will return to their various plants and continue to 
commit the same crimes against business common- 
sense that have characterized their industries in the 
past. 

Our own industry, particularly the — textile 
branches, is suffering seriously from a system of price 
competition that shaves profits so thin that they are 
in danger of vanishing entirely. As one salesman put 
it recently: “They don’t even want to look at samples. 
The first question they ask is, ‘What’s the price?’ ” 

We have just finished a resume of the condition 
of the home-furnishings group in the department 
stores as published in the July Upholsterer. Accord 
ing to these figures department stores lost money in 
these departments all the way from .2 to 19.2%. In 
no division of department store business, from stores 
doing an annual business of $500,000 up to $10,000,000 
and over, did the operation of these groups show any 
average profit whatsoever. If this was the condition 
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of those who distributed home furnishings materials 
in large volume at retail the condition of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers must of necessity have been 
worse still because departfftent stores boasted that they 
were able to buy at prices claimed to be the “lowest 
in thirty years,” and not to mention the retail price 
war in New York City which brought cretonne as low 
as two yards for nine cents, there was evidence aplenty 
that the retail trade was being “stimulated” out of the 
misfortunes of manufacturers and wholesalers. 

The steel man who made $10,000 by shutting down 
his mill during the month of April may be criticised 
in his local community for adding to the condition of 
unemployment, but he has probably done more toward 
the ultimate restoration and rehabilitation of the steel 
industry than would ever accrue from his continuing 
to dump the products of his plant upon a market that 
could only absorb his output at a price representing 
ultimate bankruptcy. 

[f merchants and manufacturers can do no bet- 
ter than to get a return of 70 to 90 cents for a dollars- 
worth of material it seems foolish to go-to all of the 
expense of operating a business to do so. It would 
be far less trouble and equally as sensible to go to 
the bank and get new one dollar bills and trade them 
away for 70 cents in small change. 

The department store, which is normally the 
greatest distributor of upholstery and drapery textiles, 
is learning a very costly lesson to the effect that the 
handling of this merchandise purely on a price basis 
has failed to produce a profit. 

Some day, sooner or. later, the department store 
may realize that it cannot take home furnishings and 
treat them as the bargain football of the store and 
show a profit at the end of the year. Neither can they 
continue to cajole, browbeat or wheedle the manu- 
facturers of the country, forever, into furnishing them 
with supplies to he used for bargain football pur- 
poses. 

The manufacturers of these goods, and the whole- 
salers as well, can only remain in business on the basis 
of selling their goods for more than it costs them to 
produce and sell them, 

Eventually the manufacturers will be compelled to 
maintain a proper margin between cost and selling 
price, and the retailer to whom they sell will be com- 
pelled in turn to distribute their goods at a price that 
will pay both a profit to the manufacturer and a profit 
to the distributor. 


How this can be brought about, we cannot say. 
Certainly it will never accrue from a continuation of 
present buying and selling practices. 

To admit that manufacturers must continue to 
produce and distributors must continue to sell by 
methods that preclude the possibility of a profit is to 
admit that the present generation of business men not 
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only fails of customary American efficiency in execu- 
tive management, but that it is also bankrupt in com- 
mon sense. 





AMERICA’S RETAILING BUSINESS 


T WOULD seem as if the Bureau of the Census 

is attempting to do a very fine job of cooperation 
with business in general not only by the thoroughness 
with which this latest census has been undertaken but 
also by releasing as soon as practicable preliminary 
statistics with relation to various industries. These 
figures will, of course, be supplemented later by a 
more complete report, and in their preliminary form 
they are not to be considered as final. 

One of the latest of these preliminary reports has 
to do with the extent of the country’s retail business 
of which the following particulars are but a sample: 

There are in the United States 1,549,167 stores 
doing approximately a business of $50,000,000,000 an- 
nually. For the first time in the history of any coun- 
try we now know in these figures the total retail trade 
of the United States, the total of each individual state, 
the number of stores through which different trade 
moves, and the sales per capita for each state. In ad- 
dition to the $50,000,000,000 passing through retail 
stores there is another $3,000,000,000 reported by 
manufacturers and other producers as direct sales to 
consumers, making $53,00,000,000 as a grand total, 
nearly two-thirds of the unofficially estimated total of 
the annual income of the country from all sources, and 
five times the value of the average annual farm crop. 

It would be impossible, of course, to strike an 
average of the business done by each store at retail 
because there could be no such thing as an average 
store under the circumstances. However, if there 
was an average store based on these figures it would 
supply 79.4 persons each purchasing $407.52 during 
the year and do a total business of $32,297 annually. 

Purchases through retail stores vary widely in 
different states from a minimum of $172 per capita 
in South Carolina to a maximum of $575 in Cali- 
fornia and New York. These figures show that the 
average number of stores per 1,000 inhabitants in 
the several states varies from a minimum of 8.1 in 
Alabama to a maximum of 15 and more in Cali- 
fornia and other states, and the average annual sales 
per store range from $19,827 in South Carolina to $39,- 
719 in Michigan. . 

These figures were obtained from a field canvass 
during 1930 in every city, town, and rural area in 
the United States and reflect the retail business of 
the year 1929. They cover all stores, restaurants, 
filling stations, and other retail establishments, but 


not enterprises which are in a strictly service busi- 
ness. 





A MODERNISTIC GROUPING 


WHICH 8 SIMPLE AND 
CHARMING 





A LIVINGROOM IN 
WHICH COMFORT AND 
SPACIOUSNESS ARE 
CHARACTERISTICS 












MERCHANDISING 
READY=-TO-HANG 
DRAPERIES 


NE of the outstanding developments of the 1931 

drapery season will probably be what is popu- 
larly termed ready-to-hang draperies. While not 
strictly a 1931 innovation, these draperies have never- 
theless come so strongly to the front this year and 
have been so strenuously taken up by manufacturers 
and converters that their vogue is practically a de- 
velopment of the current year. It would be impossible 
at this time to gauge the extent to which this vogue 
will carry, but it is not without profit to consider some 
of the possibilities that lie within the merchandising 
of this type of stock and certain considerations which 
will best contribute toward its success. 

In the first place ready-to-hang draperies, perhaps 
more than any other type of drapery stock, require 
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Stevens Mfg. Co. 


adequate display. They should be shown as they are 
to be used by the customer, on a dummy window if 
possible, and preferably with lace curtains, window 
shades, and other accessories that complete the picture. 
Second—-A display of ready-to-hang draperies in 
the department should be supported by an adequate 
stock of the fabric by the yard together with an ample 
supply of the fringes and other accessories to which 
much of the beauty of the made-up article is indebted. 
Third—Any type of “stingy” representation in- 
dicated by a limited number of styles and a short color 
line will not only restrict the possibilities of a sale, but 
it will also suggest to the customer the likelihood of 
her own purchase being duplicated many times over by 
her friends and neighbors, a thought which a large 
display of examples is not likely to arouse. 
Fourth—Ready-to-hang draperies though care- 
fully boxed may suffer from being folded too long and 
their prestige will be enhanced if they are carefully 
shaken. out, and if possible pressed before being de- 
livered to the customer. Nothing hurts the impression 
of a drapery more than to have it present a mussy ap- 
pearance when it is first installed. 
Fifth—While the advantage from the customer’s 





F: A. Foster & Co., Inc. 
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standpoint of buying ready-to-hang draperies over the 
counter is one of the chief elements contributing to 
the success of this type of stock, it will be exceedingly 
unwise to depend upon stock units to fit every cus- 
tomer’s need. It is comparatively easy to shorten or to 
narrow a pair of ready-to-hang curtains, but to attempt 
to undertake more than minor alterations may lead to 
complications which would be best avoided by the mak- 
ing up of a special-order treatment. 

As a final consideration we believe that it would 
be advisable to place the ready-to-hang drapery stock 
definitely under the jurisdiction of some head of stock 
who should devise some plan of insuring against the 
breaking up of sets, the loss of tie-backs, and the 
separation of curtains and over-draperies, as well as 
keeping up an adequate supply of reserve stock. 

The styles in ready-to-hang draperies as will be 
noted in the accompanying illustrations vary from 
simple pinch-pleated chintz effects to elaborate damask 
festoon draperies with all necessary accessories. 

In addition to those that are offered in standard 
sizes there are adjustable types which may be arranged 
to fit windows with slightly varying dimensions. 
There are other styles in the market which were un- 
available for illustration, but we have gathered togeth- 
Atkinson, Wade & Co., Inc. er, we believe, a representative range of examples. 
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Paroma Textile Co.,. Inc. 


Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc. 


Ryer & Cashel, Inc. Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 


ILLUSTRATING SOME OF THE READY-TO-HANG DRAPERIES NOW ON THE MARKET 
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SECURING LEADS ON NEW BUSINESS 

HERE is in a large midwest city an interior dec- 
T orator of the better class who has in connection 
with his shop an upholstery department. The owner 
has for customers a wealthy clientele who select the 
very finest of goods and pay their bills promptly. He 
secures new business in a novel way, perhaps un- 
thought of by other members of his profession, 

He has made it his duty to become personally ac- 
quainted with the owners of STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSES in this city. In these are stored the posses- 
sions, usually household goods, of hundreds and even 
thousands of families, many of them wealthy. Goods 
remaining in storage for any length of time, no matter 
how carefully attended to, lose some of their lustre, 
become dust covered and soiled, sometimes are torn 
and damaged. If they stay in the warehouses, as often 
occurs, several months, and even years, they cannot 
be delivered in exactly the same condition as when 
they were received. The upholsterer knows this and 
accordingly makes it his business to find out just whose 
possessions are being taken out of storage. 

Being friends with the warehousemen, they gladly 
inform him that Mrs. Godfrey’s lot of goods are going 
to be delivered to her home, 675 Lake Drive, on No- 
vember 15th. The upholsterer, known to Mrs. God- 
frey by reputation perhaps, visits the lady and offers 
his services, 


“Mrs. Godfrey,” he says, “I understand your 
goods, now at the Holland Storage Co. warehouses, 
are going to be moved to your home on the 15th. 
They’ve been there some time and doubtless are not in 
as good condition as when you stored them. Un- 
doubtedly you have some valuable pieces which should 
be recovered, or refinished, new springs put in, or any 
work necessary done on them. If you wish I'll be glad 
to go to the warehouse and look at them. Those 
needing repair I can take to my shop and have them 
delivered to your home in a few days, entirely re- 
newed. Or I'll be happy to come here whenever you 
say, and go over them with you. I'll bring samples of 
material, can estimate costs in a few minutes. We 
have done work for many well known people in your 
set. You have only to telephone to inquire the kind 
of work we do!” ° 

This man secures business. His shop is busy all the 
time. He has an ingratiating manner, is polite and 
does quality work. Were it not for his acquaintance 
with the warehousemen, he’d never in the world know 
about Mrs. Godfrey’s goods being moved. He also 
discovers from them that persons moving into his city 
are locating at such and such a place, and upon re- 
ceiving this information either pays a personal call 
or sends one of his men to offer the shop’s services. 


Econ A. SCHILLING. 


A pleasing modernistic fireplace grouping featuring tubular steel chairs supplied by the W. H. Howell Co. 
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SOME IMPORTARST 


REPRODUCTIONS 


ITH this issue of THE UPHOLSTERER we bring to 
a close our series of illustrated articles on his" 


toric reproductions. 





A_ reproduction of a Chippendale side chair 
which is credited as having 
Marie Antoinette. Illustration courtesy of 


the Shaw Furniture Co. 


We have shown a large number 


of furniture 
pieces and fabrics 
which, besides 
being beautiful in 
themselves, pos- 
sess an additional 
value in that in 
every detail they 
are replicas of an 
original which has 
an historic back- 
ground. 

In the two 
preceding articles 
we have urged 
upon the manu- 
facturer and the 
retailer the desir- 
ability of exploit- 
ing to the con- 
sumer public the 
historical interest 
living in the prod- 
ucts offered for 


sale, and we credit the trade with intelligence enough 
to realize that in these days when aesthetic and emo- 
tional interest are paramount sales agents, they are 





A reproduction of XV_Century table desk with casier in tulip wood 
palissander, now in the Louvre, Paris. Illustration courtesy of Brunovan, Inc, 


and 





A reproduction of a William and Mary walnut commode now in 
the possession of Lady Woolsey. Illustration courtesy of the 


Shaw Furniture Co, 


wise to do all that they can to give publicity to the ro- 


mantic interest inherent in 





a piece of furniture or a 


A reproduction of a Georgian desk now in the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Sloane. 


Illustration courtesy of W. & J. 
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fabric reproduced 
from a famous 
original. 

In furniture 
and fabrics of the 
types we are dis- 
cussing there is 
another factor 
which has a 
strong sales ap- 
peal, especially to 
such as buy cau- 
tiously and with 
due regard to the 
quality of their 
purchases. The 
factor of which 
we speak is hon- 
esty af construc- 
tion. 

We read a lot 
about the wonder- 
ful craftsmanship 
of the old mas- 
ters, the care with which their furniture was built or 
their fabrics woven, and much, if not all of what 
we read, is based on.-fact. But because these old 
craftsmen were careful and conscientious workmen it 
does not follow that the manufacturers of today, al- 
though aided by machinery and various labor saving 
devices, are any the less jealous of 
As a matter of 
fact, in the furniture field today, 














A reproduction known as the ‘‘Deacon’s” 
chair, which originally stood in the ancient 
high pulpit in the Old South Church, South- 
hold, L. I., the oldest Protestant church on 
Long Island. Illustration courtesy of the 
Barnard & Simonds Co, Inc. 


their reputations. 


products of the high class manu- 
facturers, especially those who go 








in for historic reproductions, are as well and con- 
scientiously made as was ever a chair or table com- 
ing from the workrooms of Chippendale, Hepple- 
white, or Duncan Phyfe. The use of machinery as a 
substitute for a great deal of the back breaking labor 
which otherwise would go into the making of a piece 
of furniture does not cheapen the result, sometimes it 
adds to its value. By the use of machines, certain 
phases of the work, such as mortising for joining and 
other like operations, can be performed with a pre- 
cision practically impossible to hand labor. 

Some years ago it was the writer’s privilege to go 
through the factory of one of the manufacturers of 
authentic reproductions, and he was astounded to see 
the amount of painstaking labor put into such pieces. 
In an article in THE UPHOLSTERER at that time he told 
much of what he saw and he dwelt upon the novel 
methods employed by which the workmen were able 
to simulate not only the general outline of the original 
from which they copied, but the general appearance 
of it down to the finest detail. He saw men going 
through piles of lumber in order to find a board with 
grain similar to the wood in the original piece; he 
saw the men applying wax finishes and rubbing it down 
to achieve a soft gloss on the wood as in the original, 
and also polishing and repolishing certain spots 
to acquire 
those interest- 
ing highlights 
which came to 





A reproduction of a Colonial Gothic wall 


A reproduction of an arm chair now in the 


paper, part of a valuable collection of an 
antiquarian residing in Salem, Mass. II- 


A reproduction of a Colonial mirror now in 


r ‘ the possession of a private collector in Salem, 
Metropolitan Museum. Illustration courtesy lustration courtesy of M. H. Birge & Sons Mass. Illustration courtesy of H. Sabel & 
of the Kittinger Co. Co. Co. 
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the original as a result of years of use. 

And in this factory, which does not differ greatly 
in its methods from any other of a like character, the 
care taken in every department to turn out reproduc- 
tions worthy to be classed facsimiles of historic orig- 
inals, was most impressive. 

We have been pleased to illustrate and comment 





A reproduction of a multicolored satin damask of 
the Louis XVI Period. This design is attributed to 
Philippe de La Salle and was woven for the hang- 
ings of a bed in the royal suite in the Tuileries 
Palace. The original is now in the Louvre, Paris. 
Illustration courtesy of Marshall Field & Co. 


upon the achievements of many American manufac- 
turers, and in closing the series we feel that they 





30174 


m reproduction \e teen wing chair now in 
e possession of Leopo tickley. Illustration courtes 
of L. & J. G. Stickley, ‘Inc. : 


should be proud of their work from every standpoint 
and (to reiterate) do all in their power to bring to 
the attention of the consuming public their products’ 





A reproduction of an original fabric especially produced 

for the reception room of Philippe d’Anjou, second son 

of Louis XV, about the year 1780. Illustration courtesy 

of Marshall Field & Co. This pattern is known as La 
iviere. 


excellence not only as fine examples of craftsmanship 
but as worthy replicas of the output, of the master 
craftsman of bygone times. America is awake to the 
desirability of well made furniture of good design 
and only the stimulus of intelligent salesmanship is 
needed to enormously increase the selling field for 
historic reproductions of the type we have been con- 
sidering. 1 





A reproduction of the wall paper now in the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York and attributed to Le Grand of Paris. Made about 
1800. Illustration courtesy of M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE thirty-second semi-annual market week of the 

San Francisco Furniture Exchange and the fifth 
Western Furniture Conference, held early in July, 
drew a large attendance, this being about the same as 
that of a year ago. Buying at the market was along 
conservative lines, with price coming in for close at- 
tention, and retailers selecting stocks almost exclu- 
sively for early requirements. In upholstered furni- 
ture there was a noticeable trend towards models 
making a free showing of carved and decorated woods. 
An interesting feature of the gatherings of the West- 
ern Furniture Conference was a personal message 
from President Hoover and an address by United 
States Senator Samuel M. Shortridge on “Stimulat- 
ing Prosperity Through Home Environment.” Among 
the subjects that received attention were the National 
Home Furnishings Campaign and Fall Style Show, the 
prevention of merchandising by public service corpo- 
rations, increasing unit prices through minimum price 
advertising and the regulation of sales of distress mer- 
chandise. 

Frank K. Runyan, for the past ten years manag- 
ing director of the Retail Furniture Association of 
California, and who has also served as chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation of San Francisco, managing executive of the 
Western Furniture Conference, secretary-treasurer of 
the California Retail Council and vice-president of 
the Associated Trade secretaries of Northern Cali- 
fornia, has been made vice-president of the San Fran- 
cisco Furniture Exchange, succeeding Thomas T. 
Graves. He has been succeeded as managing director 
of the Retail Furniture Association by A. Cameron 
Ball, formerly field secretary of the organization. The 
duties of the latter office have been taken over by P. 
B. Newman. 

The Board of Police Commiss:oners of San Fran- 
cisco have drawn up an ordinance designed to give it 
control of all auction sales and to put an effective end 
to fake sales of the kind. The new measure is the 
result of complaints of the Down Town Association, 
the Retail Merchants’ Association and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. Under the proposed new ordinance ap- 
plicants for “closing out” auction sales must have been 
in business for a year in the location in which the sale 
is to be held and must file a list of stock on hand 
ninety days before the sale. 


Miss Clayes, featuring articles of Oriental art 
and decorative fabrics, has moved into a splendid new 
shop at 218 Post Street, San Francisco. 

The partnership of B. Boynton Brown and Mar- 
tha C. Bissell in the interior decorating firm of B. 
Boynton Brown, 609 Sutter Street, San Francisco, has 
been terminated. 
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Samuel Stein has purchased a half interest in 
the Permanent Moth Proofing Company, 3421 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, from William F. Bailey. A’ 
feature is made of moth proofing upholstered furni- 
ture. 

C. J. Hilgers, representing the Breslin Bros. Car- 
pet Company in the Pacific Coast territory, has estab- 
lished offices and sample rooms at 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

The Harder Manufacturing Company, San Fran- 
cisco, featuring upholstered furniture, has retired from 
the retail end of the business and will devote its at- 
tention exclusively to wholesale. 

Phil Kaufmann has been placed in charge of the 
drapery department of Lachman Bros., San Francisco, 
succeeding B. V. Macaulay. 

William H. Cusick, until recently with W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco, is now with Gilberd’s, 625 
Sutter Street. He is an interior decorator of note and 
for many years was associated with the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Company. 

John Walker has returned to his duties in the 
home furnishing department of the H. C. Capwell 
Company, Oakland, following an extended illness. 

Gaine Bros, will shortly open for business at 228 
Fourteenth Street, Oakland, carrying fine furniture, 
draperies and rugs. The principals, Thomas N. Gaines 
and E. R. Gaines, were formerly members of the firm 
of Gaines-Walrath, Inc. 

The Frederick Smith Furniture Company will dis- 
continue business at 300 B Street, San Mateo, Cal., 
but the upholstery and drapery shops at 631 B Street 
will be continued. Frederick J. Smith will continue 
the drapery and interior decorating business at 220 
Third Avenue. 

Simon J. Lubin has retired as president of Wein- 
stock-Lubin & Co., Sacramento, and has been made 
chairman of the board of directors. He has been suc- 
ceeded as president by Lawrence Ellis. 


The Union Fugniture Company, Ltd., has been 
incorporated at San Jose, Cal., with a capital stock 
of $100,000 by Sol, Simon and Sophie Kaufman, of 
San Francisco. 

Extensive ifmprovements are being made in the 
home of the Fresno Dry Goods Company, Fresno. 


K. G, Joiner, for years associated with Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, in the floor coverings department, 
is now with the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. and is 
making his headquarters at San Francisco. He will 
work with the sales organization throughout the West- 
ern territory. 


The Karastan Rug Mills have taken over exhibi- 
tion space in the San Francisco Furniture Exchange 
on New Montgomery Street. 

(Continued on page 130) 





A& PLEASING LIBRARY ON 


DISPLAY IN A CALIFORNIA 
MODEL HOME 


In “La Casa Bonita” erected by the May Co. 
Los Angeles 














THE DECORATIVE SEIRIT 
OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES 
1S CAPTURED IN THES 
CALIFORNIA LIVINGROOM 


See text on page 119. 
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The newly built home of the Concord Antiquarian Society. With its fourteen rooms it represents the 
generosity in money and in services of numerous devoted citizens. 


THE NEW HOME Of The 
CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


JUST COMBPLETED AND OFFERING A 
SPLENDID DISPLAY OF HISTORIC ANTIQUES 


HE new building of the Concord Antiquarian So- 

ciety has just been completed and is a replica of 
old time architecture. 

Infinite care was taken even to the coloring of 
the plaster work, toned to look like old plaster. 

Much of the wood used was old, and where pos- 





sible the papering of the walls was old, but they 
couldn’t have everything antique and a great many 
modern reproductions were employed to bring about 
a consistent result. 

The house is in perfect harmony, representing 
the rooms and furnishings of the homes of old New 
England through eight generations. 

And no show-cases. 

Where small objects could not be 
properly displayed in cupboards, closets, 
shelves or on the tables or bureaus, they 
were not used—simply stored in the attic. 

The effort of the Society to properly 
house its treasures has been highly success- 
ful; but forty years ago such an enterprise 
would have been regarded as rather mad. 

I can recall as a boy some forty years 
ago in Concord, Mass., paying my fifteen 
cents to visit an exhibition of curiosities. 
The proprietor who took the tickets at the 
door was an old fellow dressed in Conti- 
nental garb, quite a town character, Cum- 





The block-front bureau came from the grandfather of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 
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mings Davis, and when you went in you 
saw all sorts of curious things, old furni- 
ture, mahogany and pine. He didn’t care 
what ‘he collected, glassware, wax flowers, 
pewter, war clubs, Indian arrows, clocks 
and tin ware—they used to call it tole- 
ware—and ship models, stuffed snakes, 
queer. bottles, shark’s teeth, candle molds 
that ‘he’d gathered around New England. 
For many years he had indulged his hobby 
and was regarded as an eccentric with an 
unusual crotchet. He made his living at day 
work and opened his curiosity shop for the 
summer visitors and the townspeople 
knowing his idiosyncrasies frequently gave 
him theif old stuff instead of throwing it 
out. 

As time went on and his accumulation 
grew, it began to dawn upon a few Concord 
folks thdt perhaps there might be some 








There is a decided charm to this very simple fire place and its surrounding panelling, 


dating from the early 1700’s. 


value to his antiques as distinguished from 
mere curiosities and that some provision 
should be made for caring for him and his 
relics so a small coterie with a vision born 
of kindliness bought the old Brown house 
which in the Revolutionary days used to be 
a place for the detention of British prison- 
ers, and here Cummings Davis, old and 
feeble now and dependent almost entirely 
upon the admission fees to his show was 
given living quarters and here was uncon- 
sciously established the nucleus of what 
has finally become the Concord Museum of 
Antiquities. 


— —— _ ——— 





The gate-leg table belonged to Dolor Davis, one of the 
early settlers in Concord. 


Warren Merryman Photo 
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Middle XVIII Century Bed Room 


One of the interesting points about 
their great collection is the fact that they 
are able to trace nearly every important 
piece to its original owner. A gate-leg table 
belonged to Dolor Davis, an early settler in 


‘Concord. A block-front bureau belonged 


to William Emerson, grandfather of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who built the Old Manse. 
A day bed belonged to the Hon. Peter 
Bulkeley, grandson of the founder of Con- 
cord. A small mirror came to them from 
Henry Thoreau’s grandmother. 

The collection was brought together 
before the days of the antique dealer, when 
old things were in the hands of the second- 
hand man and the local junk shop; but the 
value of the collection finally grew to that 
point where not only the new building was 
necessary but a fire-proof wing seemed nec- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Chae caged tnt la Leen minnm 


Py aha 


A day-bed belonging to Peter Bulkeley, grandson of the founder of Concord 


XVIII Century Bedroom 
IN THE HOME OF THE CONCORD ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
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MIRROR 


FRAMES 


in 


THE PERIOD STYLES 


CARCELY has man passed the experimental stage 
in the development of a new utensil than he seeks 


to beautify it. 





Early Italian 


We find no exception to this rule in 


our study of the 
history of mir- 
rors. 

The metal 
mirrors of ex- 
tinct civilizations 
of both Asia and 
Europe attained a 
high degree of 
perfection in de- 
sign and work- 
manship. But as 
these creations 
of the ancients 
w ere considered 
only as toilet ac- 
cessories they 
contribute little of 
interest to the 
decorator. 

The progress 
of mirror design 


really began during the XVI &@ 


Century in Venice where 
the first looking glasses were 
successfully manufactured in 
quantity. 

It is true that the very 
earliest designed 
solely to protect these rare pieces 
Also, their 
scarcity precluded the possibil- 
ity of using them frequently in 
the scheme of decoration. As 
production increased, however, 
the ingenuity of the Venetian 
wood carver was called upon to 
enhance their attractiveness with 
ornate frames. 


frames were 


of reflecting glass. 


The relative value of wood 
and mirror glass is reflected in 
these early Venetian creations 
as often the frame was twice 
the area: of the glass it en- 
cased. Later the frame became 
less clumsy and was often inlaid 


with bits of looking glass as 
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even the smallest 
pieces were con- 
sidered too prec- 
ious to discard. 
Excellent exam- 
ples of this type 
are to be found in 
the Venetian bed 
chamber at the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New 
York. The dec- 
orative style of 
these mirrors was 
very much in 
keeping with the 
baroque taste 
prevailing in Ven- 
ice at the height 
of her prosperity. 
The frames were 
in gilt highly 
carved and often 








Venetian, XVII Century 


had gesso ornamentation. 
It was the French who first recognized the full 


decorative possibilities of the looking glass. 


Soon 


after the establishment of the first factory in France 
we find royalty and the nobility utilizing mirrors for 
panel effects, such as for overmantels, in door panels, 


nitches, etc. 





William and Mary 


In many instances whole rooms were 


mirror-lined to answer the whim 
of some vainglorious favorite of 
the court. As plate glass was not 
then known this method of 
paneling was only possible by 
the assembling of many small 
units and _ holding 
place with metal 
the corners. 


them in 
rosettes at 


Not satisfied with the natural 
brilliance of the mirrors French 
artists were often employed to 
decorate them with gay scenes of 
colorful birds and exotic plants. 
Very unusual effects were ob- 
tained by leaving small areas 
of the glass exposed to simu- 
late water or to give inter- 
esting high lights to the back- 
ground. 


Few authentic Louis XIV 
or XV frames for mirrors ever 
existed as they were built into 
the walls and consequently were 






Hepplewhite 





considered as an 
architectural fea- 
ture of the room. 

Hanging mir- 
rors were com- 
mon in France, 
however, during 
the reign of Louis 
XVI, of which 
there are many 
examples still in 
existence. The 
frames were 
usually narrow in 
proportion to the 
size of the glass, 
and the decoration 
consisted of bow 
knot ribbons, 
wreaths of foliage 
or other classic 
motifs then in 
vogue. 

While deco- 
ration with mir- 
rors received its 
initial impetus in 


France, a great variety of beautiful individual look- 
ing glasses were created in England. 
The first mirror factory was founded at Lambeth 
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near London in 
1670. We find 
a few early Eng- 
lish mirrors in 
the William and 
Mary style. The 
art of this per- 
iod was mark- 
edly influenced by 
the work of 
Dutch craftsmen 
which was intro- 
duced by William 
of Orange. Ex- 
cellent examples 
of the fine mar- 
quetry of the low 
countries are re- 
produced on 
many of the mir- 


ror frames of this . 


period. The 
elaborate carving 





Adam 


on some of these frames also reflects the work of the 


Dutch wood carvers. 


The Queen Anne mirrors were the first of any 
great decorative importance in England. Chinese 
lacquered furniture came into vogue at this time and 









Modern French 


Right, Chippendale 


Left, Empire 
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Early American Gaerandole 




















Classified by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art as Early XVIII Century 
English. 


ed 


Colonial 


Colonial 
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some charming frames in red, green or black with gold 
decoration were the product of this prevailing fancy. 
A characteristic Queen Anne looking glass is the tall 
narrow and shaped walnut frame devoid of carving 
save for the top panel. Often a small strip of gilded 
moulding was placed between the glass and the frame. 
If these mirrors were much over two feet in height the 
glass was in two sections 
with the upper section 
smaller and overlapping 
the lower. Occasionally 
this upper section was 
mitre cut with a conven- 
tional floral or geometric 
design. 

This particular type 
of mirror was received 
with great favor and con- 
tinued to be made many 
years after the close of 
the Queen Anne period. 
In fact, it was still being reproduced during the 
height of American colonial prosperity. 

No era in the history of mirrors proved to be of 





Louis XVI 





Chippendale 


greater interest or more productive of fine creation 
than the Georgian period of England. By this time 
mirror plate came into general 
use permitting of larger and 
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XVIII Century English Ps Constitution Mirror Queen Anne 















































































































































































































































less expensive mirror glass. Then again these years 
were without doubt the golden age of English cabinet 
work, a time when creative individualism in handcrafts 
and architecture flourished. 

During this brilliant period Thomas Chippendale 
without doubt stands unrivalled in his contribution to 
the decorative beauty of mirrors. Catching his inspir- 
ation from the rococo style of Louis XV and lovely 
Gothic detail of the Middle Ages and adding motifs 
from Chinese art then popular, he created a variety 
of mirror designs never equaled. His earlier work 
had more of the shell curve design of the contempo- 
rary French art, as illustrated in many of his mantel 
piece mirrors or his long single or tripled paneled in- 
dividual mirrors. Later he added such oriental 
touches as fret work, flamingos, pagodas, Eastern flora 
and Chinese figures. In most of his larger mirrors 
the glass was divided into three, six, or more units by 
elaborately carved mullions. The shapes of the mir- 
rors were often very fanciful, the outlines following 
the sweeping curves of the rococo. At times part of 
the glass itself was colorfully decorated with Chinese 
bird and plant life. Although there are a few exam- 
ples of Chippendale’s work in the natural wood, the 
majority of his frames were gilded. 

Another famous cabinet worker of the day who 
added much to the category of mirror design was 
Hepplewhite. Coming after Chippendale, during the 
Louis XVI Period in France, Hepplewhite sought the 
dignified beauty of the urn, festooned garlands, bow- 
knot and other Classic motifs. His mirrors were 
usually oval although there are many rectangular 
examples of his work to be found. 

This neo-classic style in mirror design, as in all 
phases of art, attained its zenith under the influence 
of the Adam brothers. They set all of Europe agog 
with their rediscovery of the art of Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum and Greece. Mirror frames reflected the 
then prevailing fad for classicism in their fine propor- 
tions and delicately moulded ornamentation. 

The first mirrors used in the United States nat- 
urally came from the home country of the colonists. 
As trade flourished on the eastern seaboard nothing 
but the finest type of mirrors as well as other furni- 
ture satisfied the prosperous colonial merchants. 

Prior to 1780 the mirrors manufactured in the 
colonies were but adaptations of European styles 
modified by local tastes. After the Revolution, how- 
ever, the first genuine American type made its appear- 
ance and became known as the Constitution mirror. 
Though not unusual in design they were often in elab- 
orate shapes and original in manner of decoration, and 
were almost always crested by an American eagle. 

Another typical Colonial creation is the picture 
mirror of the early XIX Century. It derived its name 
from a panel at the top separated from the glass by a 
narrow moulding and painted with pictures of famous 
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clipper ships, historic or sentimental scenes. The 
frames were generally either architectural in character 
with columns and cornice or else simple turned and 
half round mouldings held at the corners by square 
medallions. 

The bull’s eye or girandole was also very popular 
at this period in both Europe and America. Of Ital- 
ian origin it was primarily intended as a candle wall 
bracket, the central glass intensifying the light by re- 
flection. During the Georgian era it became very 
elaborate in design and the candle fixture was often 
omitted. Because of the convex mirror it acted as a 
brilliant decorative note reflecting the colorful gather- 
ings of the XVIII Century drawing or ballrooms. 

At the height of Napolean’s power the Empire 
period had its effect in mirror design. Here we find 
the heavy black frame with Egyptian or semi-classic 
ormolu mounts. 

The modernistic school of the last decade has, 
however, produced many fine and unusual designs in 
mirror frames. As the prevailing note is simplicity, 
carving and other decoration is subordinated to pro- 
portion and shape, in expressing the tastes of this age. 
Many of the so-called modernistic mirrors have no 
frame at all but rely upon the odd shape of the glass 
to render the necessary decorative effects. Some ex- 
cellent examples of wrought iron frames have made 
their appearance from the French and American 
schools of metal crafts. 


Note.—The illustrations used in connection with this article are used 
through the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum except the following: 
The William and Mary mirror at the bottom of page 112, courtesy of 
Dawson; the Chippendale mirror at the bottom of page 113, courtesy 
of M. Grieve; two Colonial mirrors with pictures at the top of page 
114, courtesy of the American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, 
~e ay tn Century English mirror at the bottom of page 115, courtesy 
of M. Grieve. 





THE NEW HOTEL DIRECTORY 


HE 46th annual edition of the Official Red Book 

and Hotel Directory has just come to hand. This 
book as its name implies is a most complete directory 
of the hotel system of the United States and Canada, 
including also an abbreviated directory of South 
American and European Hotels as well as Bermuda, 
Cuba and Mexico. 

The volume, which is suitably bound in red leath- 
er-grain cloth, contains over one thousand pages with 
complete information concerning what a traveler wants 
to know about the hotels in any territory through 
which he wishes to travel. It also contains a rather in- 
teresting analysis of the financial side of the hotel 
industry and a standard code of the American Hotel 
Association of America and Canada for use in making 
hotel reservations by telegraph, cable and radio. 

When any question arises concerning the avail- 
ability, character and cost of hotel accommodations in 
any community, this book will prove a source of re- 
liable information for those who wish it. 

Published by the American Hotel Association of 
the United States and Canada, price $5.00. 
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LEVINGROOM IN A GUEST 
HOUSE AT SANTA MONICA, 
CAL. 


The French Provincial divan and the chairs are authentic 
reproductions. See text on page 119. 








BEDROOM IN A GUEST 
HOUSE AT SANTA 
MONICA, CAL. 


Presents an interesting window and wall treatment 





A CALIFORNIA 
GUEST HOUSE 


HE little guest house three views of which we 

illustrate on pages 108, 117, and 118 stands on the 
P. G. Winnett estate overlooking the Pacific at Santa 
Monica, Cal. Though French Norman in architec- 
ture, its interior .reflects both French Provincial and 
early American influence. Decorated by Paul G. 
Willis of Bullock’s, Los Angeles, and Eleanor Le 
Maire, New York decorator, it is a study in restful 
cheerfulness. Marshall P. Wilkinson is the designer 
and builder. 

Of grey brick with a roof of weathered shakes 
and turret effect 
which gives it a 
definite character, 
this little guest cot- 
tage contains a liv- 
ing room, two bed- 
rooms, two dress- 
ing rooms, two 
bathrooms, a 
kitchen and a com- 
mon room, serving 
both as living and 
dining room. Color 
unity is the keynote 
throughout, in the 
upholstery and dec- 
orating, each piece 
of furniture being 
selected not. only 
because of its par- 
ticular merit, but in 
relation to _ the 
room in which it is 
placed and to the 
house as a whole. 

Entering the 
cottage, by way of 
a tower, is an en- 
trance hall of un- 
sheathed brick with 
high domed ceiling 
painted with lime 
and casein, rubbed 
through so that the 
reddish brick tone 
of the foundation 
is visible. An an- 
tique hooked rug 
on the floor is an 
ap propriate ap- 




















Two interiors for the small house furnished by the May Co., Los Angeles 
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proach for the beechwood chest, a French Provincial 
reproduction. California pine, stained lightly with 
walnut crystal, is used here for the woodwork as well 
as for one of the walls in the living room. In the 


living: room (see pages 108 and 117) however, the 


ceiling woodwork was treated with a coat of creosote 
which was allowed to stand for several days after 
which a coat of coldwater paint was applied. The 
creosote burning through the finishing coat gives to the 


ceiling a subdued and mellow color. Color in this 


room particularly, is adroitly handled, taking its cue 
from one of the upholstered chairs flanking the brick 
fireplace. 

The central lighting fixture in this room, of the 
pendant type with six lighting units, also carries out 
the color note of the chair, being a soft green blue 
banded in gold and 
brown. The chair 
itself is upholstered 
in hand blocked 
linen. that has a 
green blue _back- 
ground and a floral 
pattern that con» 
bines_ bright red, 
old gold and blue 
and green again. 

On the other 
side of the fireplace 
is a ruffled love seat 
covered with green 
blue silk rep which 
serves as a contrast 
for its gold moire 
pillows. A_ birch 
daybed of early 
American lines, up- 
holstered in old 
gold cotton rep 
with pillows similar 
in coloring to the 
fireplace chair, 
stands against the 
wall facing the fire- 
place. Scattered 
about the room are 
rush bottomed 
beechwood chairs 
with plaid crash 
pads. Against one 
wall is a French 
Provincial oak 
dresser, an authen- 
tic re pro duction, 
with beech wood 
chairs ranged on 
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each side facing the window is a maple table with 
beechwood finish, of the refectory type, which also 
serves as a dining table. Occasional tables also are of 
beechwood. Brass and pewter lamps with parchment 
shades, pewter pieces on mantelpiece and dresser, com- 
plete the furnishings. The only modern note is the 
radio in the corner adjoining the built-in bookcase at 
the left of the fireplace. 


A circular rug of braided wool and smaller rec- 
tangular hooked rugs serve as floor coverings. At the 
windows hang unlined, coarsely woven linen crash 
draperies of bright red and multi-colored stripes. 


Walls in the bedrooms are canvassed. The master 
bedroom however, with its twin beds, is finished in 
ivory with a blue green glaze. The first coat was a 
pale green. Later applications of paint were in the 
darker hue. The center rug is a machine hooked 
domestic, like a carpet, almost covering the floor, and 
suggesting early New England in its design. The 
valance again is given prominence, serving here as a 
wall elaboration. Hangings, valances and bed cover- 
ings are of cotton toile de jouy printed with a deep 
red pattern on cream ground. All are bound in 


Copenhagen blue glazed chintz. Silk voile edged in 
red taffeta curtains the windows. Antique green beds 
with wallpaper headboards, and a dresser similarly 
treated, contribute to an attractive setting. An uphol- 
stered chair and ottoman covered in green and white 
toile de juoy, a bedside table and beechwood side chair, 
are placed at convenient points—S. A. Lewis. 





HAND PAINTED PANELS ON VIEW AT FERAGIL 
GALLERIES 


OLLOWING the increased demand for wall 

papers among decorators, an interesting exhibit 
of old French hand-painted panels owned by Karl 
Freund and restored by the expert hands of Jas. B. 
Wilson, were on exhibit at the Feragil Galleries the 
middle of last month. : 

Among these papers there was a notable example 
of the work of Deltil entitled “Landscape of the 
Hunt” printed by Zouber in 1831; an interesting set 
called the “Venetian Scenes” by Carle Vernet, which 
we illustrate, proved very popular among decorators 
creating post-colonial interiors. Probably the most 
outstanding paper was “Views of Town and Country,” 
designed after cartoons of Goya and executed by 
Dufour in Paris around 1803. 


Venetian Scene by Carle Vernet. See text above. 
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GAINING PRESTIGE 
FOR WALL PAPER 


IN THEIR PLANS FOR POPULAR- 
IZING THEIR PRODUCT. THE WALL 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS SHOULD 
DIRECT AN EDUCATIONAL CAM= 
PAIGN FOR DECORATORS 


HE other day in talking to an interior decorator 
we asked him why he did not specify wall paper 
more often in his various contracts. “I have nothing 
against wall paper,” he said, “especially nowadays, 
when most of the manufacturers are turning out ex- 
cellent patterns. And I would use it, I believe, a 
great deal more, if its beauties and susceptibility to 
all kinds of uses were brought more often to my atten- 
tion. The paint people, the fabric people, the furni- 
ture people, the floor-covering people—are all con- 
stantly after me, demonstrating the beauties of their 
various products. But the wall paper people, for 
some reason or other, leave me more or less severely 
alone. Of course, my accumulated orders for a year 
would not amount to a great deal of rollage ; and that, I 
suppose, is why they are not anxious for my business.” 
In this speech of the decorator is expressed a cur- 
rent weakness in the sales promotion plans of the wall 
paper manufacturers and wholesalers. It is a fact 
that they do not go after the decorator sufficiently. 
They spend thousands of dollars appealing to the con- 
sumer, and _ thou- 
sands more advertis- 
ing to the wall paper 
retailer ; but to inter- 
est the decorator, 
who in the long run 
wields a tremendous 
influence, they spend 
very little. 
We suggest that 
the manufacturers, 


either individually 
or through their as- 
sociation, get togeth- 
er and lay out a plan, 
the exclusive pur- 
pose of which is to 
make known to in- 


; In the Wall Paper Manufacturers Association room at the Hotel Commodore. An 
terior decorators interesting and amusing display of cartoons concerning wall paper. 
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that wall papers in the patterns in which they are now 
produced, serve as the most artistic wall covering ob- 
tainable. We would have them go further and offer 
the decorators a wall paper advisory service which 
would constitute a gathering together of the various 
period designs now produced, with a record of their 
colorings and the name of the manufacturer, so that 
the decorator, without loss of time or effort, may go 
directly to the source of supply for papers which he 
needs for whatever type of room he is decorating. 

At the Hotel Commodore this year the manufac- 
turérs and importers showed a great variety of papers 
possessing high artistic merit. 

Of these new papers, Colonial designs were per- 
haps in the greatest prominence. Many of the manu- 
facturers showed interesting polka dots and chintz 
designs, as well as toile de jouy papers suitable for 
Colonial rooms. 

There were also a number of remarkable scenic 
patterns, two of them depicting scenes along the 
Hudson, particularly worthy of decorator interest. 

Among the novelties of the convention were two 
or three lines which contained wood panelling designs, 
consisting of reproductions by photographic process, 
of pine, walnut, mahogany, oak, and other decorative 
woods. 

The use of these permit the decorator to achieve 
the appearance of a paneled room at a minimum of 
cost. . 

A number of companies brought out washable 
papers, and a great number featured the United States 
registration standard of quality. 

And, speaking of the standard of quality adopted 
by the manufacturers in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Standards, the Wall Paper Association has adopted 
an insignia to designate all papers that reach or exceed 
the standard. 

This insignia, 
printed on the back 
of a wall paper, is a 
guarantee of quality, 
and considering the 
trend on the part of 
all manufacturers 
towards the highest 
grade of product, we 
feel safe in ventur- 
ing the prophecy that 
before the 1932 con- 
vention, 90 per cent. 
of the wall papers 


made by American 
manufacturers will 
bear this insignia. 


SELLING 


CONSTRUCTIVE COMMENTS ON CERTAIN THINGS A SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS 
STORE, HIS STOCK AND HIS TYPE OF CUSTOMERS 


VIII Facing the Facts of Environment 


N every environment in which a salesperson may 
be placed, the first step toward organizing a per- 
sonal selling program is to “face the facts.” 

One of the first facts to face is that of your stock; 
“Ours isn’t the biggest stock in town, boys,” said an 
energetic buyer at a meeting of his chief salespeople ; 
“but what we have is good, and it is ours. It’s all we 
have to sell, and all we can afford to talk about.” 

Undoubtedly this buyer could have given reasons 
why his stock was “good,” but knowing his men and 
his merchandise, it was unnecessary for him to go in- 
to details. His reference was sufficient to set his men 
to thinking “inquisitorially” concerning the stock. 
Why was it good? What was it good for? Who else 
would consider it good if they could see it as the sales- 
men did? And how could its good points be explained 
so that others would register appreciation to the point 
of purchase? 

Statements that this or that thing is good when the 
statement cannot be justified by “facts” are mere idle 
chatter; but on the other hand, “facts” that are not 
considered at their relative sales value might just as 
well be non-existent. 

It isn’t-what goods you have or what your equip- 
ment is—it is how they 
are used that counts. 

The second fact to 
face is that of store ap- 
peal. You may or may 
not be in the largest or 
best-known or best-liked 
store in your neighbor- 
hood—but do you know 
whether you are or not? 
Do you assume that you 
know the reputation.of your store and of your depart- 
ment? And is your assumption in line with or con- 
trary to the true condition of things? These are 
things that it pays to know, because only by knowing 
true conditions are you able to get the best out of them 
as they are, or to help to bring about an improvement 
in them when an opportunity is created in that direc- 
tion. Stock and store are “facts” from the ultilization 


There is justification for intrusion 

on the. home life .of your cus- 

tomers if the intrusion“is in their 
own interest, 
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of which sales success must “make or break’; and 
there is very little advantage in self-deception con- 
cerning either. 

Check up on stock appeal and on store appeal 
with relation to the trade that enters your sphere of 
opportunity. You know you couldn’t sell electric re- 

frigerators at the 

polar regions, nor 

coal heating 

stoves at the 

equator; but are 

you sure you are 

not wasting sell- 

ing effort on 

things equally un- 

desirable to your 

“Ours isn’t the biggest stock in town... type of trade? 

but it’s what we have to sell.” These are things 

to think about, in 

order that your own mind may be satisfied before you 
try to convince some one else. 

Perfect selling conditions will exist when you be- 
lieve you have the right things; that you work in the 
right store; and that your customers are the right kind 
of people for you to sell your goods to, In order to 
make this belief of practical assistance in promoting 
sales, it must be justified by the conditions which your 
“thinking” reveal. If you can set off your relative pro- 
portion of “quality” stocks with the realization that 
your proportion of well-to-do customers is in about 
the same ratio, you can have confidence in the fact 
that your chances of success on the higher level of 
stock appeal will not be wasted for lack of opportun- 
ity to exploit them. In the same way you will have 
assurance of rewarded effort on the lower levels. of 
stock value if your trade is of the type and volume 
that balances with your proportion of stock at the 
levels on which your customers buy. : 

“But these are things I don’t control,” said a sales- 
man”; the buyer is responsible for stock diversifica- 
tion and proportion; all I have to do is to show the 
things the buyer has bought.” 

“No; that is not all you have to do,” was the 
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thoughtful reply, “not by any manner of means. You 
have to show them with that degree of intelligence 
that will fit your ‘showing’ to the purchasing impulse 
and capacity of your customers.” 

Even the corner newsboy exercises a certain dis- 
crimination in the type of paper he suggests to the 
casual passers-by and in his remembering which papers 
his customers buy. 

The salesperson who follows the practice of classi- 
fying customers according to the type of goods they 
are apt to purchase can bitild up a phone or mail list 
to whom special communications can be conveyed con- 
cerning extraordinary under-price or. style-desirable 
merchandise. 

There is justification, always, for intruding upon 
a customer’s home privacy if the purpose of your in- 
trusion is to offer an unusual benefit in their inter- 
est. One must be very careful, however, to exercise 
the utmost discretion in this direction. 

There are at least five sets of circumstances in 
which a salesperson may employ the method of a per- 
sonal call as a means of increasing acquaintanceship 
and building personal and store prestige. 

First: in the case of an old customer who has 
not purchased for some time, to inquire if there is 

something in the way of 
new purchases under 
contemplation; second: 
when an important bill 
of goods has been pur- 
chased; the customer is 
flattered to receive a call 
to see if she is satisfied 
with the goods, service, 
and general treatment; 
third: goods sent on ap- 
proval afford another 
opportunity for call and consultation; fourth: for the 
purpose of learning at first hand about conditions that 
will influence the proper selection of some major home- 
furnishings purchase; fifth: where specific measure- 
ments must be taken to insure the proper fitting of 
some purchase that is to be supplied, and the sizes are 
not surely known. 





Resolve to sell one more customer 
a day. 


Apart from the “trade” that normally patronizes 
the department in which a salesperson works, there 
are influences which may be brought to bear for the 
purpose of promoting the possibility of further profit- 
able contacts. The first of these is the influence ex- 
erted by neighboring departments in a store. The 
salesforce in an adjoining section may be asked to lend 
a hand by calling the attention of customers to the 
merchandise of your section. In the majority of cases 
there is no competition between the merchandise, and 
a spirit of reciprocal suggestion can be developed be- 
tween departments, to the benefit of both. 








S. ‘Have you noticed the remarkable display of 
Oriental rugs in our Street windows?” asked 
a salesperson in a metropolitan furniture department. 

C. “Why, I hada’t noticed them,” replied the 
customer ; “what is so remarkable about them?” 

S. “They are the first shipment of a fortunate 
purchase from the stock of a bankrupt importer, and 
I am told that they are 
marked. at about one- 
third of their real value. 
If you would care to 
look at those in the de- 
partment, Mr. Taylor, 
who was describing some 
of them to me, will, I am 
sure, be glad to show 
them to you.” 

There need be no 
mention of the fact that 
“Taylor” sends many a furniture customer to the 
speaker, nor that the suggestion is prompted largely 
by the desire to reciprocate past favors. Even if the 
customer has not the slightest interest in Oriental rugs, 
there is no “impertinence” in the respectful suggestion 
of the salesperson. 


aR La Ste 
He wouldn’t have known of the 
carpet committee’s meeting but 
for a friendly tip. 


There is also a second legitimate influence that 
may be set in motion through social contacts, Not 
that the salesperson should make himself a bore by 
talking shop in and out of season; but opportunities 
do occur through which future business contacts are 
made possible. 


The contract salesman for a large department 
store learned to his chagrin that one of his wealthy 
customers was chairman of the committee for the pur- 
chase of a new church carpet, and he would not have 
known of the contemplated purchase had not a friend- 
ly member of the customer’s church told him of the 
circumstance. Said the friend in conclusion: ‘The 
committee is meeting at her house tomorrow, to make 
a choice.” This contract decorator realizing that he 
had only a bare chance to get a hearing, called his cus- 
tomer on the phone within the next fifteen minutes, 
and without mentioning the fact that he knew of the 
meeting, asked her when her committee would be ready 
to see his samples. “You know,” said he, “I have 
been waiting until you 
were ready for me to sub- 
mit my samples, and I 
imagined you were pretty 
nearly ready for estimates 
and specifications.” His 
customer was somewhat 
disconcerted, because she 
had purposely kept the in- 
formation from him, but 
knowing that the head of 





Cut down the list of those 
you fail to sell. 
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his store was one of the influential members of her 
church, she could do nothing less than invite the sales- 
man to submit samples on the morrow. He didn’t land 
the order, but at least the friendly tip of a social ac- 
quaintance gave him the opportunity to submit his 
samples which he would not otherwise have had. _ Hav- 
ing submitted his samples and estimates, the disap- 
pointment was less acute than would have been the 
case if the failure to sell had been chargeable to his 
ignorance of the opportunity. 


The “facts” of environment are not always pleas- 
ant things to face, but, like the man who understates 
his golf score, the salesperson is cheating only himself 
when he refuses to know the truth. The surprising 
thing about learning these “facts” is that one’s en- 
vironment generally appears to better advantage the 
more it is studied. 

Statistics show that a surprisingly low amount is 
spent each year on home furnishings by the average 
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home owner. They also show that the ‘regular trade” 
of any store is only a small proportion of those who 
live within buying reach of its merchandise. 

Whatever your environment, here are some per- 
tinent resolutions that if carried out will help improve 
your business, 


Resolve to sell one extra customer every day. 

Resolve to sell at least one extra dollar’s worth 
of merchandise to each customer, 

Cut down each day the number of those you fail 
to sell. 


Sell an increasing number of your customers the 
better grades of your merchaise. 

These are things that can be done, because the 
hindrance to their having been already accomplished 
is about 15 per cent deficiency in stock, store, or trade, 
and 85 per cent deficiency in YOU. 





THE FOUR-POSTER AS A SALES AGENT 


86 N FOR TUNATE- 

LY,” said an uphol- 
stery man, “I don’t carry 
furniture in my depart- 
ment, but I use the four- 
poster bed as a means of 
displaying my fabrics, and 
I change the draperies 
every week or two.” 

“T have found,” said a 
furniture buyer, “that noth- 
ing in my stock is more at- 
tractive than the four- 
poster bed. We _ have 
watched show windows ob- 
servers and visitors to our 
department and they will 
walk all around a four- 
poster bed examining the 
way it’s dressed where they 
don’t give a chair a second 
glance.” 

Four-poster beds have 
been always an object of 
interest and the museums 
of the country are glad to 
get them and show them 
with their typical furnish- 
ings, sometimes elaborate in 
silks and hand-made laces, 
or in simple prints with 
coverlets and patchwork 
quilts that take one back to 





Such a bed, canopied and draped, 
affords a splendid display of various 
fabrics. 
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the days of cottage labor and the 
handicraft of the women folk. 

But apart from any artistic 
consideration it is a type of bed 
that is a practical sales promotor. 
Even in the furniture shops where 
they are not interested in fabrics 
the dressing of the bed with its 
tester and canopies valances and 
drapes stimulates greater interest. 

Where shown in the upholstery 
department it not only helps to dis- 
play stuffs but serves to suggest 
also the treatment of window cor- 
nices and curtains. 

All of which is obvious by a 
mere glance at the illustrations we 
are able to show through the cour- 
tesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


DESIGN SCHOOL NOW IN EIGHTY- 
SEVENTH YEAR 

HE Philadelphia trade may be 

very properly proud of the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, now in its 
eighty-seventh year—that’s some record. Way back 
in 1844 Mrs. Sarah Peter, wife of the British Consul 
of Philadelphia, and daughter of Governor Worth- 
ington of Ohio, organized weaving classes in her home 
and that was the nucleus of the present institution. 

They are doing extraordinary work—all forms 
of industrial design—and it’s an interesting fact to 
note that nobody is permitted to attend the school 











“T have found,” said a furniture buyer, “that nothing in my stock is more attractive than the 


four-poster bed.” 


unless they have the equivalent of a high school edu- 
cation. 





A NEW ASSOCIATION OF DECORATORS 


NE of the results of the international conference 
QO on interior decoration held in Grand Rapids 
during the middle of last month was the organization 
of the American Association of Interior Decorators. 
The purpose of this association is 
to elevate the importance of the 
decorators’ business in the public 
mind, to safeguard both the inter- 
ests of the decorator and his client, 
and to give to the decorator a busi- 
ness or professional ranking corre- 
sponding to the prestige and stand- 
ing of members of other profes- 
sions. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted, and the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Wil- 
liam R. Moore, of Chicago; vice 
presidents, Mrs. J. C. Rogerson, 
New York; Miss Marian H. Gheen, 
Chicago; and Frank W. Richard- 
son, New York; secretary, Mrs. 
Irene Sidley, Chicago; treasurer, 
Mrs. E, Belmont, Philadelphia. 





Elaborate silks and handmade laces are shown 
off to advantage in a display such as this. 
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OUR 1931 
DRAPERY CLASSES 


HE Fifth Annual Session of the Drapery Cutting 

Classes, conducted under the auspices of this 
magazine, was held during the last two weeks of July, 
and was one of the most successful sessions of the 
series. Unfortunately, business conditions the coun- 
try over made it exceedingly difficult for those who de- 
sired to take advantage of the instruction provided in 
these classes. With the completion of this year’s ses- 
sion, 222 ambitious workers have acquired a thorough 
grounding in the essentials of drapery construction 
which, according to evidence in our hands, has broad- 
ened their opportunities and increased their earning 
power far beyond the expectations they had enter- 
tained prior to the class sessions. 

The students this year, as in the four previous 
years, were composed of interior decorators, work- 
room operators, proprietors of decorative shops, de- 
partment store buyers, upholsterers, and others en- 
gaged in some section of the home furnishings in- 
dustry. Fully one half of the states of the Union 
have been represented in the classes during the past 
five years. Although this year the membership was 
not drawn from as large an area as heretofore, it 
nevertheless contained registrants from New Jersey, 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. 

During the course two short evening sessions were 
opened to the public, and 51 signatures were affixed 
in the Guest Book, including representatives from the 


Art-in-Trades Club, the Women’s Club, and a group 
of ten buyers from the stores of the S. P. Brown Co. 

Acknowledgment is made to Marshall Field & 
Co, for the gift of material for a complete day’s opera- 
tion; also to the following firms, who supplied various 
interesting booklets for distribution to the students: 

Consolidated Trimming Corp.; Empire Notion 
Co.; F. A. Foster & Co., Inc.; Hindustan Art Co.; the 
Kirsch Co.; E. L. Mansure Co.; Orinoka Mills; Seng 
Mfg. Co.; Stroheim & Romann; and Witcombe 
McGeachin & Co. 

The following firms also installed samples of 
their specialty equipment : 

De Boer Mfg. Co., bed and chair stays; Steamax, 
electrical fabric steamer; the Enterprise Corp., cord- 
less iron; Empire Notion Co., pinking machine. 

The. advertising and circular matter announcing 
these classes stated that the instruction would consist 
of the actual demonstration of cutting theories, there- 
fore, there were no lectures and no exploitation of 
theoretical formulae. Every minute of the time from 
9:00 a.m. until 5:00 p.m. each day was devoted to 
real, practical work. 

Over a thousand yards of cretonne were used in 
the school sessions, and each student constructed every 
day one and sometimes two complete drapery schemes, 
employing the cutting principles embodied in the day’s 
instruction. 

Notwithstanding the heat wave which struck New 
York and lasted throughout most of the second week 
of the school, there was no diminution of interest in 
the class sessions, and in many instances both lunch 
and closing hours were ignored in the total absorption 
of the students in the acquisition of a new accomplish- 
ment. 


A group of the 1931 students at work 








A GROUBING OF THE 
STUDENTS AT THE 
FIFTH ANNUAL DRAPERY 
CLASS CONDUCTED BY 
THIS MAGAZINE 


See text on opposite page 





Photo by Herbert Bros. 


AN EXAMBPLE OF THE 
MODERNISTIC MODE 
IN THE ITALIAN MANNER 


Decorated by Penti of Milan 
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WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


LATIMER—E. Y. Latimer, well known in the Chi- 
cago territory will represent Fred Butterfield & Co., 
Inc., with headquarters at the Chicago office and cover 
the territory comprising the Northwest, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

Cot_ins-—John A. Collins, formerly with the Pa- 
cific Mills, will leave on August 15th for a trip through 
the Middlewest in the interests of Fred Butterfield & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Collins has recently become associated 
with the firm as assistant to F, W. Kiel and this trip is 
in line with promotional plans. 

FarriINcGTtoN—Earle C. Farrington, for the last 
four years upholstery buyer for McCreery & Co., 
Pittsburgh, has resigned. Mr. Farrington’s future 
plans are not announced. He may be reached at his 
home address, 56 Roycroft, Mt. Lebanon Pittsburgh. 

PretTYMAN—J. G. Prettyman, who succeeded 
Thos. E. Kenny as upholstery buyer of the Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittsburgh, two years ago has resigned. 
Mr. Prettyman’s plans are not announced. 

MeTELITzZ—J. Metelitz, formerly buyer of uphol- 
stery goods for Goerke’s, Newark, N. J., and prior to 
that. with Mamm’s Brooklyn, has succeeded Howard 
Cann, who recently resigned as upholstery buyer with 
L. M. Blumstein & Co., the Bronx. 

CarLyLE—John Carlyle, recently head of the up- 
holstery department of the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
has accepted a similar position with the Wieboldt 
Stores, Inc., Chicago, succeeding H. E. Edberg, who, 


as already announced, is Mr. Carlyle’s successor in 


Detroit. 

Mason—George L. Mason is now in charge of the 
New York office of Craftwoven Fabrics, Inc. 

Bates—J. J. Bates, who for over three years has 
served as buyer and manager of the upholstery and 
allied departments at Stern Brothers, New York, has 
resigned, and announces his affiliation with the Atkin- 
son Fenlon Co., Inc. Mr. Bates will take an active 
part in the development and marketing of the Atkin- 
son Fenlon lines.. He will assume his new post dur- 


ing the latter part of this month. 

ARMSTRONG—R. W. Armstrong, formerly with 
Scranton Lace Co., and later with MacMahon & Crem- 
ins, Inc., resigned from the latter firm July 1st and is 
now representing Trio Curtain Co., in part of New 


York City, all New York State and as far west as 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

ReEaGAN—John V. Reagan, Philadelphia, is repre- 
senting Edward Maag in that territory with headquar- 
ters at 1528 Walnut Street, where he will show this 
firm’s decorative textiles consisting of taffetas, satins, 
damasks, etc., also their complete line of fringes and 
trimmings. 

Stockinc—George L. Stocking of the Kaufman 
store, Pittsburgh, has been appointed. upholstery buyer 
at the John Wanamaker store, Philadelphia, succeed- 
ing to the position formerly occupied by Herman Wolf. 

Zust—Walter Zust, well known western travel- 
ing man, has just taken on the line of Mortimer M. 
Lee for the Chicago and northwest territory. 

AsHWELL—G. Barry Ashwell, upholstery buyer 
with Adam Meldrum & Anderson for the last three 
years, has been appointed rug and drapery buyer of 
the H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, a position pereany 
vacated by the resignation of Harry Hood. 

Goupreau—C, S. Goudreau, formerly upholstery 
buyer in the Gimbel Store, Pittsburgh, and prior to 
that assistant buyer in the department of the J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit, has become upholstery buyer for 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 

Rosinson—R, A. Robinson, well known for years 
in the retail upholstery field as a buyer and manager, 
and also as a member of the late Kleeman Dry Goods 
Co., Terre Haute, Indiana, has opened his own drapery 
and floor covering store at 18 South 8th Street, in that 
city. Mr. Robinson, whose business will be known as 
Robinson’s Drapery Shop, will specialize in draperies, 
window shades, awnings, linoleums and carpets. 

Horer—A. Hofer, representing Max Sandherr, 
Ltd., of Berneck, Switzerland, is now in new quarters 
at 307 Fifth Avenue. 

HamiL_ton—Robert H. Hamilton has joined the 
metropolitan sales department of Ronald Grose, Inc. 
Mr. Hamilton began his duties on July 1st. 

ConNnors—Vincent J. Connors has joined the 
sales force of the Eastern Drapery Mills, Inc. .He 
will travel the states from Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Kentucky, featuring their line of Edna 
fabrics, and will leave on his initial trip for the above 
concern on August 15th. Mr. Connors has a wide ac- 
quaintance in the above territory having covered these 
states for the Mills & Gibb Corporation for over seven 
years. 

CarEy—W. T. Carey has been acquired by the 
Eastern Drapery Mills, Inc., as Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative. Mr. Carey has a wide acquaintance in the 
above territory having formerly been affiliated with 
Cooper & De Luna Corporation in the same capacity. 

Witit1ams—P. M. Williams has just been ap- 
pointed upholstery buyer for the Kresge Department 
Store, Newark, to succeed. R. C. Beam. 
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OBITUADY 
TT 


EDWARD JAEGER 

DWARD JAEGER, president of Otto Jaeger & 

Sons, Inc., died suddenly in Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, on July 7. 

Deceased joined the firm twenty-five years ago, 
and upon the death of his father in 1921, became 
president. The business has been long established, 
starting as Jaeger & Timme, makers of velvets and 
plushes. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 

John H. Kemp, of San Francisco, Cal., was re- 
cently inadvertently credited with having added the 
rug line of the Randolph Dodge Corp. to the lines of 
the Orinoka Mills in the Pacific Coast territory. The 
rug line is being handled by his son, Harold B. Kemp, 
who assists in covering the territory with the lines of 
the Orinoka Mills. 

F. E. Loonam has retired from the furniture 
manufacturing firm of Buffelen, Hubbert & Loonam, 
Tacoma, Wash., his interests having been taken over 
by F. A. Hubbert. 

T. A. CHURCH. 


THE NEW HOME OF THE CONCORD 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


(Continued from page 110) 
essary to safeguard the more valuable pieces. 

The heirs of Ralph Waldo Emerson donated the 
land. Others furnished funds to build the new struc- 
ture, which was started in 1929. Some of the panelling 
came from historic old houses. Pine sheathing, fire 
places, mouldings, mantels, wainscoting were con- 
tributed and one of the rooms is a complete replica 
built to scale of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s study, in- 
cluding the original contents. 

Not only Concord but Portsmouth, Salem, Barn- 
stable, Plymouth, Ipswich and other towns have, in 
their local pride, developed local societies and over 
all is the New England Society for the Preservation 
of Antiques, organized about twenty years ago and 
supported by members in all parts of the United 
States, descendants of the old stock and all interested 
in perpetuating New England traditions. 

It has done more than gather antiques, it has 
rescued twenty-one historic houses from the ravages 
of neglect and destruction and preserved them. 

It’s all been a great education to the public and a 
great stimulation to the trades and explains perhaps, 
why the United States had nothing to show in New 
Art at the Exposition of Art Moderne in Paris, six 
years ago. 

It was because the American people were more 
interested in their old arts and were promoting a 
lively interest in this Renaissance of Americana. 
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NEW WEAVES IN FOSTER LINE 


NE of the outstanding impressions gained in a 

survey of the new line of F. A. Foster & Co., 
Inc., is that a great advancement has been made by the 
introduction of several new textures as foundation 
fabrics for printed effects. 


The introduction of a dobby figure in rayon 
thread, over-printed, with a floral design, creates a fab- 
ric that is unique and substantial. It is offered in sev- 
eral printed colorings and also in unprinted piece dyed 
fabric showing the same little dobby figure for ensem- 
ble treatments. 


Printed linens in two grades form an important di- 
vision of their fall presentation. The patterns of these 


are of a scale particularly suited to the fifty inch width 
of the fabric and the colorings are of the deep, rich 
tones appropriate to the purposes for which printed 
linens are ordinarily employed. 


Another one of the new cloths though of a sub- 
stantial weight is finely woven and when held to the 
light the colors stand out with remarkable clarity. 

A notable feature of the display is the unusual 
number of interesting blotch backgrounds. While in- 
distinct blotch figures are not new in the lines of this 
firm, we do not recall in any previous season having 
noted so many variations of the use of a running, 
background underprint at any previous display. 


There are new nursery patterns among which one 
called “Tiny Tots” employs a figured background to 
good effect. 


While there is no lack in the range of strictly 
conventional florals, it is worthy of special mention 
that a large number of the new patterns have been 
conceived along lines of period inspiration that will 
broaden their application to interiors of period types, 
particularly early English, Colonial, and French in- 
spirations, 


While our attention had been particularly caught 
by the effect of many new textures, it would be unfair 
to place strong emphasis on those alone without at the 
same time indicating that the use of sunfast and tub- 
fast colors as well as the latest developments in fine 
printing technique have each contributed their quota 
of beauty to what is in many respects the finest line 
this firm has ever produced. 


It would be of no great advantage for us to specify 
pattern names and prices because for us to do so 
would convey no conception of the specific attractive- 
ness of the various types, which, in our judgment, 
have been styled not to meet a price restriction nor to 
accord with the aesthetic prestige of some high-sound- 
ing name, but to meet the needs of a discriminating 
retail clientele with correct style, tasteful coloring and 
substantial quality. 





NUMBER OF THE NEW BPATTERRSS IN 
WEIGHT FABRICS FOR AUTUMN DISPLAY | 


Upper right: a frise of attractive pattern in the 
line of A. Weiser. Bottom right: medium weight 
damask, with graceful design against a dark red 
background. Shown by Ronald Grose, Inc. Top 
left: a velours cisele in two shades of green, from 
the line of Cheney Brothers. Bottom left: an 
Eighteenth Century boucle damask with a green 
design against a melon-colored background, from 
the line of J. H. Thorp & Co. 
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Below, a tapestry with a pattern in 
reds, greens, yellows and _ blues 
against a dark green background, 
from the line of the H. D. Taylor Co. 


Above, an imported brocade with a 
naturally colored floral design against 
a Burgundy red background. Shown 
by Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. 


Above: light weight damask with large floral design against a 
light green background. In the line of Cheney Brothers. 


Above: ratine tapestry, pattern in shadow effect, in Autumnal colorings. 
From the line of the Stead & Miller Co. 
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THE NEW FALL FABRICS POSSESS 
UNUSUAL BEAUTY BOTH IN 
DESIEN AND COLOR 












To the right: a dam- 
ask with a beige pat- 
tern against a wine- 
colored background, 
from the line of the 
Proctor Co. 


Above: a medium weight 
damask combining geometrical 
and floral pattern on a green 
ground, from the line of the 
Eastern Drapery Mills, 





Above: a frisé velours, with damask background; from the line 
of the S. M. Hexter Co. 


Above: an armure tapestry with conventional florals in moderately bright 
colors against a brown ground; from the line of Kay & Todd. 
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MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSIFRY 


T'ueE Philadelphia office of M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 
is now located at 112 South 16th Street. 


THe Silk Products Co. of Boston, manufacturers of 
pillows, has just appointed J. Anhalt, 353 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, as their selling agent. 





THE Queen Curtain Co., Boston, have taken larger 
space in the premises they now occupy at 77 Bed- 
ford Street. 





[F present plans work out satisfactorily, Stroheim & 

Romann expect to be settled at their new address, 
35 East Fifty-third Street, New York, on or about 
September 19th. 





A WidE range of velvet tied and dyed scarfs, in all 

sizes is being shown by the Charmos Mfg. Co., 
New York, both at their showroom at 38 W. 32nd 
St., and by their salesmen now on the road. 





'T'wo special showings of the Waverly Fabrics for Fall 
1931 were held in the Waverly Department of F. 


An Aubusson Tapestry new in the line of F. Schumacher & Co. 
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~ 
A sitk poplin with damask stripe shown by Stroheim & Romann. 


Schumacher & Co., on Monday, August 3rd, the 


first at 10:30 in the morning and the second at 2:30 
in the afternoon. 





THE next Curtain Show, promoted by the New 

England Curtain Manufacturers Association will 
be held in New York, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
beginning the third Monday in January. 





A, Horer representing Max Sandherr, Ltd. is now 
located in new quarters at 307 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

City, where he is showing the new fall line of Swiss 

and Irish Point Curtains, Panels and Bedspreads. 





A RECENT removal is that of the Steiner Decorative 

Art Studio, New York, to 305 East 47th St. The 
larger space in their new quarters permits much addi- 
tional workroom equipment and greatly increased 


showroom facilities. The new telephone number is 
Eldorado 5-6367. 





THE Thames Textile Co., of Norwich, Conn., are now 

represented in the Mountain and Pacific States by 
the Consolidated Mercantile Sales Co., 833 Market 
Street, San Francisco. E. C. Estes is the head of this 
sales company, and has George C. Wirth as an asso- 
ciate. 





QO» Avcust 15th the Reliance Co., New York, re- 

moved to much larger quarters at 49 East 21st St. 
The new location allows much larger showroom space 
than formerly and greatly increases the stockroom 








space. The telephone numbers are Algonquin 4-2261 
and 2262, as before. 





Ryyrer & Casue, Inc. have added to their line a new 

fabric of an uneven weave in two-tone effect, 50 
inches wide, known as “Soudan cloth.” It is rayon 
with a cotton nub yarn filler that gives the prevailing 
tone to the fabric which comes in apple green, rust 
color, or blue. 





IN THE FRIEDMAN LINE 
THE new season’s line of Friedman Bxothers Decora- 
tive Arts, Inc., shows a wide range of new 
designs in Georgian, French and Chippendale: mir- 
rors, together with a large assortment of consoles and 
decorative paintings. There are also numerous new 
cornices and drapery holdbacks included in the line, 


all of which are now on display at their spacious show- 
rooms at 305 E. 47th St. 





HANDLING SIMON MFG. CO. LINE IN MID-WEST . 
ALFrep J. Lewin, formerly of the Goodman Curtain 

Corp. and well known throughout the Metropolitan 
and Southern territory, is now handling the line of 
the Simon Mfg. Co. of Chicago. Mr. Simon is mak- 
ing his initial showings throughout the Eastern and 
Southern districts, having heretofore confined his 
sales to the Middlewestern territory. He had a display 
of his novelty curtains at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
during the month of July. 





BROOKS BROS. EXPAND SALES ORGANIZATION 
Wits their plant expansion, described elsewhere in 

this. issue, the Brooks Brothers Company sales 
organization has also grown. Their New York office 
is in charge of George Herlihy; Chicago office, 
Joseph Maguire and John Dennett; —Philadel- 
phia office, William Lavis; Los Angeles office, 
I. H. Friedenthal; Minneapolis office, H. J. 
Lick ; and Canadian office, Kitchener, Canada, A. Dav- 
idson. 
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One of the newest patterns displayed in their Velona cloth by A. Theo. 
Abbott & Co. 


NEW SWISS CURTAINS ON DISPLAY 
DPD, Rosen & Co. are showing their new line of Im- 
ported Swiss curtains, madras curtains and the 
ever popular Swiss bedsets. They are featuring three 
and 3% yard lengths in Swiss curtains and some- 
thng absolutely new in their silk net Swiss lace 
curtain. Their entire line can be seen at their show- 

rooms 1150 Broadway or 230 Fifth Avenue. 





FREEMAN QUALITY FABRICS CORP. HAS PHILA. 
OFFICE 
THE Freeman Quality Fabrics Corp., New York, now 
has an office in Philadelphia at 1528 Walnut 
Street. James V. Reagan is in 
charge serving the Philadelphia 
trade. He will also travel the States 
of Pennsylvania, New York, and 
the cities of Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Richmond, Va. 





HARRY MEYERS, JR., ENTERS 
FAMILY FIRM 
Harry Meyers Jr., who recently 
received his B. A. from Lehigh 
University, has now joined the firm 
of Harry Meyers & Co., Inc., and 





A view in the new showroom of the Inao- . 
Persian Fine Art Co, 
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is the sixth generation of the family to enter the busi- 
ness. The company started many years ago as a 
workroom for the trade and has now developed into 
one of the largest wholesale houses dealing in English 
antiques and reproductions. 





DARLINGTON ADDS READY TO HANG CURTAINS 
Oye of the latest developments of the lines of the 

Darlington Fabrics Corporation is the addition of 
a line of ready-to-hang draperies made up from some 
of their most popular fabric designs. These are being 
offered in conjunction with their various damask 
ranges, and are just now receiving their initial presen- 
tation to the trade. A full line of samples will be 
ready by the time this magazine reaches our sub- 
scribers. 

TO LECTURE TO MOHAIR SALESMEN 

Tue mohair velour people have concluded that the 

retail salesman needs something of an education 
regarding their product so they have delegated Don- 
ald W. McFadden, who has had valuable experience 
at the Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., to give lecture 
talks to the retail salesmen, informing them of the 
merits of mohair for furniture covering. Mr. McFad- 
den started with a tour of eastern Pennsylvania. 





STEAMAX POPULAR 

GrTeaAMAX, the small electric fabric steamer manu- 

factured by Steamax, Philadelphia, about which 
we wrote in a previous issue, has been well received 
by the trade, especially by the retail furniture stores, 
upholsterers, and furniture storage warehouses. This 
handy little device can often be used successfully on 
furniture which, without it, would have to be sent 
back to the factory for steaming. 





WISSAHICKON REPRESENTED ON COAST 
[He Wissahickon Sales Corporation announces that 
they are now represented on the Pacific Coast by 
J. R. Nelligan, who is carrying their line of velours in 
conjunction with the lines of the Stead & Miller Co., 
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A panel in the line of A. Hofer. 


which Mr. Nelligan has represented in this territory 
for a number of years. In the metropolitan district 
and in the New England States the firm’s lines are 
now being shown by Carl O. Klose, who recently 
represented the firm of Geo. Ryle & Co. 





NEW SELLING AGENT OPENS OFFICE 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the opening of a show- 

room at 180 Madison Ave., New York, by Max S. 
Pohs, manufacturers selling agent, where he is show- 
ing a large line of prestige damasks, brocatelles, 
tapestries, etc. Mr. Pohs is well known to the drapery 
trade through his years of association with it, and 
his present connection with the Webbing and Edging 
Co., Division of Strauss Brothers & Co., New York, 
which connection he retains in addition to his new line 
of fabrics. 





EASTERN DRAPERY MILLS REMOVE 
PASTERN Drapery MILts, who are now 

handling the drapery line for Utica 
Looms, have moved their office and show- 
rooms to 261 Fifth Ave. where they occupy 
more than twice the space they had at their 
former address. 

Although they have been appointed sole 
selling agents for the drapery department 
of Utica Looms there has been no change 
in the selling of their upholstery fabrics 
through Weineck-Kollinger, who continue 
to carry that line. The two departments 





A view in the remodeled showrooms of the Molloy 
Skelly Carpet Co. 
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are independent and one selling agent has no connec- 
tion or bearing upon the other. 





HUYCK & SONS MARKETING RUGS 

}’, C. Huycx & Sons, for many years manufacturers 

of felt weave cloths under the name of Kenwood 
Mills, have recently introduced a new line of rugs. 
These rugs, of solid two-tone or mottled color effects, 
are reversible. They have neither binding nor sewed 
selvage as the self end of the material has proved suf- 
ficiently adequate to prevent unraveling. The Ken- 
wood Mills are equipped to manufacture these rugs 
seamless up to 42 ft. in width, which is a particularly 
important feature to buyers or decorators in con- 
tracting for large public buildings. It is claimed that 
in folding they will not break nor crease, that they 
will lie flat on the floor, and that indentations made by 
heavy pieces of furniture will not be permanent. 





MOLLOY SKELLY CARPET CO. REMODEL 
SHOWROOMS 
Motvoy Sxketty Carpet Co., in remodeling their 
showroom, have kept in mind not only the require- 
ments of the contract decorator but the convenience 
of the department store buyer, by segregating their 
domestic and imported rugs. 

Realizing the great demand at the present time for 
broadloom carpet, they have a separate section to care 
for their large line in this type of floor covering. 

The orientals are given special nitches where the 
rugs are hung for display on three sides as well as 
being stacked on the floor. In like manner the Amer- 
ican orientals are shown in nitches by themselves. 

The domestic wiltons, axminsters, etc., have a gen- 
erous floor space in order that they may be shown 
to the best advantage. 

Molloy Skelly are able to give from one week to two 
months delivery on special orders of colors not car- 
ried in stock, according to requirements. 





NEW SHOW ROOM OF THE INDO-PERSIAN FINE 
ART CO. 

[HE INpo-PersIaAN Fine Art Co., importers, have 

recently completed a new show room at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. This show room has been con- 
siderably enlarged, and allows for a very complete 
display of India Prints, crewel embroideries, Numdahs, 
pillows, bed-spreads, and Shesiumwood screens. The 
entrance to the show room reveals a mural painting 
showing how India Prints are hand-blocked. The 
colorings are strikingly vivid and characteristic of 
Hindu fashion. The walls of the show room are 
draped with India Prints, which adds to the native 
Indian atmosphere. Set aside from the show room is 
a room comfortably furnished in crewel work in the 
Jacobean period. 





NEW CORPORATION FORMED IN HARD SURFACE 
FLOOR COVERING INDUSTRY 
'THE FORMATION of a new corporation in the hard 
surface floor covering industry, to be known as the 
Sloane-Blabon Corporation, was recently announced. 
This new corporation represents the merger of W. & 
J. Sloane, the George W. Blabon Co., and the floor 
covering division of the Certainteed Products Corp. 
Its products will be marketed exclusively through W. 
& J. Sloane, selling agents. The officers of the new 
corporation are: president, W. E. S. Griswold, former 
vice president of the Sloane manufacturing unit; 
chairman of the board, John Sloane, president of the 
former W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Corporation; Edward C. 
Bearden, former vice president and treasurer of the 
Blabon Co.; John Tomec, former vice president in the 
Sloane organization; and C. J. Stovel, manager of the 
floor-coverings division of the Certainteed Products 
Corporation, have been elected vice presidents, 





R. HABOUSH & BRO. IN NEW QUARTERS 

Movinc into new quarters at 11-13 West 32nd Street 

R. Haboush & Bro., importers and manufacturers 
of home decorative articles have acquired much needed 
additional showroom and stock space to meet the de- 
mands of their steadily increasing trade. Beginning 
in 1908 with small quarters on Rector Street in lower 
New York City they developed the interest of the 
trade in such decorative articles as Tapestry Panels, 
Couch Covers, Embroidered Shawls, etc., by supplying 
them with the-latest innovations in decorative articles 
from the markets at home and those abroad, until now 
they are one of the foremost dealers in these lines. 
Sometime ago they introduced into the eastern market 
the colorful velvet tied and dyed scarf which has 
proved to be one of the most successful pieces of new 
merchandise in this field. 





IN PALACE CURTAIN CO.. LINE 

The Palace Curtain Co., New York, are now 
showing their new Fall line of curtains, including flat, 
ruffled, cottage sets, and criss-c1oss. Many new styles 
are being displayed, and are offered at values in keep- 
ing with the times. To their regular line of curtains 
they have added bedspreads and draperies, and are 
introducing many new items. 


A large line of velvet tied and dyed scarfs with 
fringes is being shown by the Kahaley-Antaky Co., 
New York. An unusual feature of the line is the varie- 
gated colors in the edgings to conform with the out- 
standing colorings in the scarfs. 


Announcement is made by the Weineck-Kollinger 
Co., New York, sole selling agents for the upholstery 
fabrics made by the Utica Looms, Inc., that the new 
Fall line is now on display at their showrooms 15 East 
26th St. 












SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 








SALES PRODUCER—unusual type, who can add consid- 
erably to your sales, is open for_connection with a live, 
wide awake organization. Ten years’ successful sales experi- 
ence handling drapery and upholstery fabrics throughout the 
country. Results positively assured. Address “Profits,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—(from every city) who visit the 
upholstery trade, to sell as a side line Steamax, the Little 
Electric Fabric Steamer, advertised in this issue. Address 
Steamax, 4519 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SALESMAN—IMPORTERS of drapery fabrics and curtain 
materials, catering to the better trade, have an opening for 
an energetic young man with pleasing personality, acquainted 
with the decorators in New York City. Salary and com- 
mission. Give full details, including age, experience, past 
and present connections. Address “Energetic,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED—with offices in Chicago 
and Los Angeles, to handle line of imported decorative fab- 
rics. Address “Western,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—by woman with versatile practical 
experience, such as hotel contract work, assistant manager 
drapery and decorative department in good furniture house; 
also display rooms, both formal and budget type. Prefer 
studio Metropolitan district. Address “Studio,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
CARPET AND DRAPERY estimator and cutter, willing to 
accept responsibilities of work-room, accustomed to fine 
work and plenty of it, wishes connection with firm that needs 
and can afford to employ such a man. Can furnish refer- 
ences. Address “Pittsburgh,” care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATING ESTABLISHMENT for sale. 

Second largest city in Northwest. Substantial trade. In- 
vestigate. $5000.00 if immediate sale. $5000.00 net income. 
Address “Bargain,” care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young man with special train- 

ing and six years actual experience with the very best 
clientele, desires position with progressive firm where sincere 
efforts will be appreciated. Thoroughly familiar with work- 
room procedure. Address “Special Training,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERER AND DESIGNER of club, office and 

living-room furniture wants connection with well estab- 
iished house for upholstered furniture and interior decorating, 
to carry out a manufacturing plan. It will be a real success 
with a line of wonderful models, the result of thirty years of 
hard labor. Exhibition chairs are available. Address 
“Leather, Velour or Silk,” care The Upholsterer. 


WOMAN DECORATOR—Eight years’ experience, available. 
Desires association with established firm doing high-class 
work. Competent to solicit, prepare schemes, and carry 
them through. Thoroughly trained in furniture and acces- 
sories. European study. Age 36. Address “High Class,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One familiar with the decorative 
trade and better grade of furniture stores, to handle 
medium-priced line of custom-built upholstered furniture; 
also wicker and imported furniture. Line well known in the 
metropolitan area. Address “Well Known,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN wanted to carry established 

medium-priced line of draperies and furniture coverings 
to manufacturers and upholstery trade in Eastern States and 
Chicago district, as an additional line. Commission. basis, 
Address “Additional Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


LARGE EASTERN HOUSE desires salesmen experienced 
feathers, downs and pillows, for Middle West, New Eng- 
land, and Coast. Give fuli information in first letter, which 
will be kept absolutely confidential. Address “Efficient,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Salesman employed at present, 
three years with large well-known firm in New York, desires 
to make change; salary and commission basis. Christian; 
pleasing personality; single; 38; acquainted with finest people. 
Nothing outside of Greater New York considered. Address 
“D. S.,” care Heim, 43-09 43rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


UPHOLSTERY MILL LINE wanted by salesman with wide 

acquaintanceship amongst leading upholstering furniture 
manufacturers and jobbers. Excellent sales ability; highest 
credentials as to respect and confidence amongst trade; a go- 
getter with record of earnings which are self-evident of past 
performances. Middle West territory covered, Ohio west to 
Minneapolis; residence, Chicago. Address “Live Wire,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young man with seven years’ 

experience in Fifth Avenue interior decorating establish- 
ment desires position as interior decorator. Would consider 
position in allied line. Thorough knowledge of furniture, 
fabrics, paneliing, floor coverings, etc. Moderate salary. 
Address “Thorough,” care The Upholsterer. 


FACTORY EXECUTIVE—Thoroughly familiar with mak- 

ing of novelty curtains, purchasing, styling, and costing, 
now available. Satisfactory references. Address “Styling,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY BUYER AND MANAGER is open for position 

in city of seventy-five to one hundred thousand. Twenty- 
two years’ experience in draperies and floor coverings. Mid- 
dle age; married; knows New York markets. Used to high- 
class trade; experienced in work-room; student in stock con- 
trol. Been with present firm seven years on friendliest terms. 
Desire better position. Address “Well Qualified,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


MANUFACTURER-IMPORTER REPRESENTATIVE— 

A successful decorator salesman with eleven years’ experi- 
ence, now employed by exclusive studio, desires to’ enter 
wholesale activities as- sales representative. Decorative fab- 
rics and laces preferred. Has thorough knowledge of tex- 
tiles, furniture, floor coverings, and kindred accessories, aug- 
mented with initiative and sound commercial sense. Age 
twenty-eight; well educated; good appearance; congenial and 
progressive; habits above reproach. The qualifications and 
background of this applicant would be found exceptional by 
reputable firm requiring a capable, aggressive representative. 
Highest credentials. Address “Initiative” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


ALL STATES open for go-getter with successful following 

with upholstered furniture manufacturers and interior dec- 
orators, to carry our line of downs, feathers and cushions. 
Can be used as a regular or side line. Address “All States,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERER FOREMAN and cutter, with 25 years’ 
experience as an upholsterer on custom built and medium 

grade furniture, desires connection. Best references. Age 

46; married. Address “Reliable,” care The Upholsterer. 


DECORATOR-SALESMAN and display manager—can fill 

either or both positions. Long art training and practical 
experience both as decorator, salesman, and display manager, 
in first-class New York concerns. Expert colorist, periodist, 
and drapery man. Address “Capable,” care The Upholsterer. 


FIRST CLASS SALESMAN, with wide acquaintance and 

many years’ experience with the buyers of furniture and 
high class decorators, desires line of fabrics for mill or jobber. 
Any territory. Address “Wide Acquaintance,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


CURTAIN MAN—designer, practical cutter, experienced 

factory man, also selling, desires connection. Immediate 
salary no object: will go anywhere. Best references. Address 
“Curtain Man”, care ‘the Upholsterer. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION WANTED—by middle-aged man. 

Very original in sketching, designing; accurate estimator, 
carrying out production from measuring to hanging, from the 
simplest to the more elaborate drapes. Address “Original,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE with department store 

following, wanted for New England States and New York 
State, outside of New York City district, for line of tapestry 
yard goods, table scarves, and velours, popularly priced. 


Apply, giving full particulars, to “Traveler,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


ESTABLISHED SELLING AGENTS for lines of tapestry 

and upholstery goods, desire to sub-let part of centrally 
located New York office to non-conflicting line. Address 
“Non-Conflicting,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED—to carry our line of “ORIEN- 
TAL’e VAGABONDS”—a complete line of modernistic otto- 
mans and hassocks, made of highest quality materials and 
expert workmanship. Established 1852—commission basis. 
George I. Cullmer, Inc., 950 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Do You Know? 


How are walls decorated by a new 
photographic process? (See page 
99) 


What are the decorative characteris- 
tics of America’s largest steam- 
ship? (See page 103) 


What New York hostelry represents 
the finest type of hotel decoration? 
(See page 109) 


What is the value of real Duncan 
Phyfe chairs? (See page 111) 


What American exhibit in France is 
creating the widest interest? (See 
page 113) 


What are the chief characteristics of 
the successful country inn? (See 
page 119) 


What is upholstery leather, and what 
processes does it undergo? (See 
page 132) 


What advantage has the salesman 
who knows his wares over his 
associates? (See page 124) 


These are but a few of this 
month’s developments in Discovery, 
Style and Mechanics that are high- 
spotted in this issue. A regular 
reading of these pages will keep 
you constantly informed concerning 
interesting things pertaining to 
your business. ; 
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ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 538> STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


f 


IL; you desire reproductions of Antique Tapestries, Brocaded 


Silks, Damasks, Embroideries—many copied from rare and historic 
pieces of unusual interest; or Printed Linens of a texture, design, 
and color very like the old; or Velvets of Cotton, Silk, and Mo- 
hair; in fact, any fine imported fabric for decorative purposes, your 


needs can be satisfied in the Johnson & Faulkner Showrooms. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON ¥ 
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